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THE REFLECTIVE EYE 


In the friendly and ramshackle head- 
quarters of The Club, an organization 
of artists on Eighth Street in New 
York City, five sculptors recently dis- 
cussed the state of contemporary sculp- 
ture before an audience made up for 
the most part of painters. The panel 
members were Sidney Gordin, Ibram 
Lassaw, José de Rivera and Isamu No- 
guchi, with David Slivka acting as 
moderator and presenting a series of 
questions. The questions had to do with 
the historical precedents for modern 
sculpture, the influence of new mate- 
rials on ideas and concepts, the trends 
of international sculpture, the integra- 
tion of sculpture into other realms of 
life, and the difficult economic aspects 
of sculpture. 

Gordin emphasized the emergence of 
new materials and techniques, and 
spoke of the possibilities for new ideas 
and formal relationships, especially in 
the realm of linear construction. He 
was of the opinion that ideas are not 
rare, that they arise all the time, but 
he insisted that new materials allowed 
one to express new ideas. 

De Rivera minimized the importance 
of materials, and made reference to 
what he called “a prime experience” 
as the compelling force in the creation 
of sculpture. 

Lassaw centered his discussion on 
the influence in modern life—and sculp- 
ture—of new concepts of space, of new 
ideas in physics, philosophy and re- 
ligion. He thought that open spatial 
sculpture, with its emphasis on direc- 
tions and lines of force, was a reflec- 
tion of the modern concept of a space 
continuum. 

Noguchi took a dim view of.the whole 
question of new materials and new 
techniques. He preferred to treat old 
materials in new ways. In any event 
he was not interested in making sculp- 
ture for exhibitions or for museums; 
he thought in terms of an environment, 
of a living situation in which sculpture 
would exist in relation to man. 


Except for some remarks by Noguchi, 
the discussion struck very few sparks 
either among the speakers or in the 
audience. But by the time it ended 
and a question period was announced, 
a storm had grown up in the audience 
that burst full on the heads of the 
speakers. One of the spectators asked 
if a sculptor pursued his art because 
he had a pedestal or because he had 
an urge. Another said he had always 
thought that media and techniques were 
only means to ends, and that he would 
like to know what the ends were. 

Lassaw replied cryptically that art 
was not a language, and Gordin took 
refuge in the belief that discussion of 
this sort was not possible in an open 
meeting. The speakers, he felt, had 
discussed the part of sculpture that 
could be discussed; beyond that point 
words were inadequate. And -there the 
evening ended. 

In truth it seemed like an evening 
spent listening to shop talk—and ma- 
chine shop talk at that. The vocabulary 
of welding and soldering, of metal, 


by Otis Gage 


stone, wood and plastic, alternated with 
that of line, mass, volume, energy and 
space. It was, with the exception of 
Noguchi’s remarks, a cold and mechan- 
istic discussion. Nowhere but in the 
United States of this moment could it 
have taken place. In any similar dis- 
cussion held in Europe, for example, 
one would not have known by the end 
of the evening whether the speakers 
worked in wood or stone or metal or 
plaster, but one would have gained an 
idea of their intentions as artists. 

Gordin kept repeating that new ma- 
terials permitted one to say new things. 
What things? He never told us. It is 
admittedly difficult to speak of ultimate 
purposes, but the effort should be made. 
Discussion in depth is not impossible: 
in one poetic sentence Giacometti de- 
scribes his art and his intentions, “I 
cut the fat from space.” If words are 
not the graphic artist’s proper medium, 
he can nevertheless use them well. We 
have as proof the numberless percep- 
tive documents of Delacroix, Van Gogh, 
Cézanne, Rodin, Gaudier, Kandinsky, 
Picasso, Braque and Mondrian. 

& « * 

At this moment in history cultures 
are merging, the social fabric-is being 
subjected to terrific stresses, individual 
and social man is faced with new knowl- 
edge and experience, new fears and 
new hopes. Now for the first time, the 
artist is confronted with the history of 
art in all its staggering length and 
breadth and depth. It has become neces- 
sary for him to do some thinking on 
the modern situation if he is to deserve 
the name of modern artist. The pure 
desire to explore new media is as pro- 
vincial as the desire to paint a tropical 
paradise, as unforgivable as ignorance, 
and as insular as innocence. The Amer- 
ican fascination with means and ma- 
terials has put us far ahead in tech- 
nique, but it is fundamentally a heart- 
less fascination. We would do well to 
question whether or not we are in the 
process of creating a monster. 


Any sculptor worth his salt is at heart 
a disappointed architect, but Noguchi 
has sought and earned the opportuni- 
ties to work out his disappointment. 
Here he can be quoted: “You seem to 
be speaking of the space within the 
sculpture, whereas I am interested in 
the space around the sculpture. Sculp- 
ture must relate to that space, to hu- 
man proportions and to an environment; 
without that meaning it is not sculp- 
ture but just an object. Some objects 
merely obstruct us; they make us feel 
neither big nor small nor living. Gia- 
cometti has a sense of the relation of 
the object to man, of the object that 
gives you proportion; his work puts 
man in his place, I think human beings 
are more important than sculpture.” 

This last was the warmest observa- 
tion made in the discussion. It expresses 
an attitude that goes beyond sculpture 
at a time when most sculpture doesn’t 
go beyond its material. And it is all the 
more significant coming from one of 
our most gifted artists, and a_tech- 
nician without equal. ’ 


The Art Diaest 
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STERN, BERTHA DE HELLEBRANTH (I. to r.) 


More Verdicts on the "Prisoner" 


To the Editor: 

With this letter I want to protest 
against the choice of the “United States 
representations for the Unknown Political 
Prisoner” contest. 

I first did not want to launch this pro- 
test because of the fact that I myself 
was a contestant. But having myself been 
for four years (together with five small 
children) a political prisoner during the 
last war, and having lived long enough 
in Europe to know their way of thinking, 
I feel compelled to do so—being well 
aware of how bad the impact of this 
choice will be politically on the Euro- 
peans. ... 

This choice, like earlier ones, will only 
deepen the already growing misunder- 
standing of the United States. .. . It will 
strengthen belief that this country thinks 
only of money, matter, and gadgets and 
that no American has any heart in his 
breast pulsating for a suffering prisoner 
or any sympathy for a poor fellow-man 
abroad. 

Having lived seven years in the United 
States, and having experienced personally 
how many extremely good, deep and sin- 
cere people (including -artists) live and 
sacrifice themselves in this very country 
for the sake of human progress and great 
art, I am strongly obliged to denounce 
the choice of this contest because it does 
not in the least represent the true Ameri- 
can character. 

I have nothing against abstract art in 
its place and at its best. But none of these 
metal slabs, wire constructions, and play- 
things have the power and symbolism ade- 
quate for this great prisoner theme... . 

I am very certain that all true artists 
will heartily agree with my verdict... . 

MIRIAM SOMMERBURG, 
New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

...I1 feel that since there were many 
outstanding entries the original plan could 
have been altered by showing at least 
part of the entries... . 

This could have given an opportunity 
to the critics to compare the. . . “chosen” 
works with the “rejected” ones... . 

The enclosed photograph shows my en- 
try [see illustration]. “Peace” chained by 
the bayonet, symbolizing the unknown 
Good in every human soul, subjugated 
and held a “prisoner of war” by Evil. The 
sculpture was meant to be executed in 
white granite and placed on top of a high 
mountain. 

BERTHA DE HELLEBRANTH 
‘ Ventnor, N. J. 

To the Editor: 

. . . To judge by most of the 11 [ma- 
quettes] that were chosen [by the jury] 
any other theme with any other title 
would have suited the models as well if 
not better. I am certainly not writing a 
brief for representational sculpture. I 
can’t imagine any artist creating any- 
thing fresh, unhackneyed and dramatic 
on this theme in academic style. . . . On 
the other hand, it lent itself perfectly 
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to abstract and semi-abstract expression. 
But whoever said that abstract sculpture 
cannot be meaningful and dramatic? ... 
I find that each of the five rejects that 
you printed on the editorial page [Febru- 
ary 15] is more meaningful than any of 
the 11. 
Enclosed is my rejection [see illustra- 
tion]. 
Thank you for encouraging us to 
speak up. 
BrRONKA STERN 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 
. . I would be glad to participate in 


any . . . Salon des Réfuses should it be 
organized. 
I enclose, for your inspection, photo- 


graphs of my maquette, a carving of a 

man struggling with a snake which is 

devouring itself. The snake makes the 

sign of infinity, symbolizing man’s eternal 
battle with hate [see illustration]. 

M. Capy RUBINSTEIN 

State College, Pa. 


To the Editor: 


. this action is not to be construed 
as “angry” nor do I intend for it to be 
construed as an endorsement of the “group 
of disgruntled sculptors.” I simply 
accept your invitation to “see more” [see 
illustration]. 

It is indeed strange that American sculp- 
ture receives such mixed treatment as it 
has in the past two years just when the 
art is enjoying a revitalization. 

JOHNFRIED GEORG BERGSCHNEIDER 
Sculpture Department 
Cleveland Institute of Art 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editor: 


The objections advanced in the open 
letter of protest by the Artists Equity 
Association to the Museum of Modern 
Art [Letters, March 1] .. . is, in my 
opinion, substantially devoid of merit. It 
is stale and smelly in its concoction, and 
in its essence opportunistic. Were it not 
for the fact that this brings up, once 
again, the perpetual question of juries 

. . Which can never have too much ex- 
posure to discussion, I would regard the 


present eruption as a manufactured howl 
of a few individuals . . . to whom pub- 
licity, regardless of its kind, is a com- 
pensating form of art expression. 

The entire blame for this belated baby- 
crying is attributable to the leadership 
of the higher councils in the organiza- 
tions which consented and permitted this 
letter of protest to be made public with- 
out thoroughly investigating the artistic 
or moral basis for the aNeged complaints. 
There was indeed ample time’ to take this 
matter up with the various committees, 
inform them of whatever rules and terms 
appeared in seeming contravention to the 
ideals of the competition. . .. Why wasn’t 
it done? Instead, however, after receiving 
the application form, each and every 
sculptor busied himself with the making 
of the maquettes, completely ‘pussy-footing 
the so-called objectionable features and 
hoping all the while to be one of the 
lucky 11, and to hell with the rest. There 
can be no other explanation for their 
silence during that period of time. 


It would be naive to think that the in- 
clusion of a sculptor would have made 
the jury more democratic, more percep- 
tive, or that his presence would have ma- 
terially altered the substantial elements 
and conditions that determined the final 
result. ... 

I find no indication anywhere that there 
was an implied or stated condition that 
there would be an exhibition of all the 
entries submitted. Certainly, there is no 
precedent for such procedure. I am not 
exactly a stickler for established rules 
when they are in the way of progress, 
but there must be order and fundamental 
reason for their modification or replace- 
WIRE. ss 

Who ever heard of rejectees being in- 
vited to an opening of an. exhibition? 
Would it not be utopian? They received 
complimentary passes to see the show, 
whenever they chose to. But, no; that 
did not seem to please them. They had 
to be at the opening to socialize. This 
seems to be their greatest need. 


I hold no brief for the Museum of 
Modern Art. ... They are very well able 
to take care of themselves. But my in- 
terest lies in fair play and no _ shen- 
nanigans. And finally it is my opinion 
that the protestants owe the Museum of 
Modern Art an apology. 

ALFRED LEVITT 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


Where important exhibitions of con- 
temporary sculpture are concerned, the 


art critics seem to be going through a 
lot of unnecessary agony. Disappointment 
in these shows of modern sculpture would 
appear to be the burden of their unhappy 
SONG 3. 

In view of all this discontent, one can- 
not help wondering why The London In- 
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stitute of Contemporary Arts, which is 
sponsoring this present competition, should 
not have made an effort to include a few 
sculptors who have made a specialty of 
monuments and have devoted a lifetime 
to making that kind of sculpture. ... 

How the invitations for this competition 
were sent out has not been made clear. 
But apparently many of our most dis- 
tinguished American sculptors, who have 
already proved themselves in the making 
of large memorials and monuments, were 
overlooked. 

Two years ago, four tremendous and 
magnificent equestrian groups, by James 
Earle Fraser and Leo Friedlander, were 
set up in Washington, flanking the en- 
trances to Arlington Memorial Bridge and 
Rock Creek Parkway. In Washington, also, 
has been recently erected the handsome 
and dignified Andrew Mellon Memorial 
Fountain, with Otto Eggers as architect 
and Sidney Waugh, the sculptor. ... 

Two of the greatest monumental sculp- 
tors working in the world today are for- 
eign born geniuses who, happily for us, 
have come to make their homes on our 
friendly shores—Ivan Mestrovic, in his 
native Yugoslavia, has added luster to 
the profession of sculpture by the scores 
of splendid monumental figures that have 
come from his studio. And Carl Milles 
has recently completed the $250,000 foun- 
tain (just in case you care about cost!) 
consisting of 38 bronze figures set in a 
pool of opalescent granite in National 
Memorial Park Cemetery at Fall Church, 
Virginia. ... 

The list goes on, and to the initiated 
it reveals the fact that there are many 
sculptors of prominence in our country, 
working along more traditional lines, who 
have had vast experience in the making 
of monumental sculpture. In every case, 
one would find that each one works from 
the beginning with his architect, so that 
the finished product becomes the result 
of collaboration and unity; the sculpture 
and architecture tie in with the site, 
which has already been selected in an- 
ticipation of a harmonious whole. 

This rather catch-as-catch-can arrange- 
ment sponsored by the London Institute 
of Contemporary Arts, seems rather like 
first buying the dining-room table before 
one has decided on the architecture of 
the house, or even in what part of the 
country, or city, one intends to live... . 


MARGARET FRENCH CRESSON, 
Sarasota, Florida. 





[José de Rivera’s rejected maquette 
which was reproduced on page 19 of Art 
Digest, March 1, 1953, was mistakenly 
credited to Julio de Diego.—ED.] 


Abstract Sculptors, Arise! 


American abstract sculptors are humili- 
ated enough at home; it is distressing to 
report that Paris does no better. 

The avant-garde publication Art d’Au- 
jourd’hui invited me to select some 20 
American sculptors for reproduction in its 
pages; I was amiable and prompt in oblig- 
ing. The result arrived this morning—and 
has precipitated a lonely rage that impels 
me toward the comfortable pages of ART 
Dicest. The French reproduced only half 
the sculptors I selected. This would of 
course have been understandable if it had 
been a question of space; but others 
(Americans?) were mixed in, whom I'd 
never even heard of (and hope never to 
hear of again!) Whereas I get credit for 
the assembly. What a scandalous way for 
Europeans to treat an unpaid aboriginal! 
So I hope you will join me in the fol- 
lowing pronouncement: that the editors 
of Art d’Aujourd’hui shall forthwith be 
boiled in oil, tossed in blankets, and other- 
wise annoyed, until such time as they may 


. 








acquire a proper respect for creative ac- 
tivities in the transatlantic wilderness. 

Georce L. K. Morris 

New York, N. Y. 


Hess Is Upset 


To the Editor: 

In the February 15 Art DiceEst, Ralph 
Pearson quotes out of context a number 
of phrases from an article by Harold 
Rosenberg, “The American Action Paint- 
ers,” which appeared in the December 
issue of Art News. He evidently did this 
to support a pet theory concerning the 
invalidity of much recent abstract painting. 

Pearson is entitled to his opinions as is 
ArT DIGEST to publish them, but he is not 
entitled to butcher the opinions of others 
by such hypocritical chopping-up of texts. 

In order to add insult to injury, Pearson 
added that his excerpting was not out of 
context, nor were some of the phrases 
ironic. These remarks differ from the rest 
of his piece in that they are outright un- 
truths, the remainder is mere distortion 
and invasion of copyright. 

THOMAS B. HESS, managing editor 
Art News 
New York, N. Y. 


Pearson Is Calm 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Hess seems to be rather emotionally 
upset by my brief comments on the Rosen- 
berg article; otherwise he would have dis- 
cussed the very important issue involved 
instead of resorting to invective. This 
name-calling is unfortunate. Calm discus- 
sion is what is needed. 

In my comments, to which he refers, I 
accurately quoted three key sentences and 
said the lifting from context was not un- 
fair because several thousand words ob- 
scured but did not contradict their mean- 
ing. A constructive rebuttal would at- 
tempt to prove me wrong by showing that 
the balance of the Rosenberg article did 
contradict the selected statements. (In 
which case why make them?) 

I said the Rosenberg article was not 
ironic because its extreme statements 
could quite naturally imply that the writer 
was talking with his tongue in his cheek 
with the purpose of drawing fire from 
his readers. The explosive blast of Mr. 
Hess settles this point; obviously he takes 
the Rosenberg assertions very seriously. ... 

RALPH M. PEARSON 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Cover Comments 


To the Editor: 

... I want to compliment you on the 
magazine’s stunning new dress. Also, on 
the constant increasing liveliness of the 
whole publication. 

EMILY GENAUER, art critic 
The New York Herald Tribune 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

All is not gold that glitters! At any rate, 
what I like about a cover for an art maga- 
zine may be personal, but I do know your 
present cover smacks of me-too-ism. Most 
every commercial and graphic art product 
is using a similar approach. This manner- 
ism is dated and short-lived. .. . Your 
publication to me is strictly fine art. Stick 
to it. 

JOHN SHAYN 
New York, N. Y. 


Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

I greatly appreciate the fact that you 
included in your [Feb. 1] issue an article 
about competitive projects for children by 
Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld. .. . 

EpitH L. MITCHELL, 
State Director of Art Education, 
Dover, Delaware. 
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EDITORIAL 


Letter to a Young Artist 


Dear Bill: 

Ever since you left New York I’ve 
been meaning to write this letter to 
you, because thinking over what you 
said during our discussion, I realized 
that you were profoundly discouraged, 
perhaps embittered. And—though I 
won't ingratiate myself by mentioning 
it—you were a little unreasonable, too. 
You know, of course, that I don’t take 
your remarks personally. But I’m trou- 
bled by them, and as a representative 
of what you call “officialdom,” I feel 
that I should try to answer you as I 
would want to answer all the younger 
artists who think, as you seem to think, 
that they can’t hope to get recognition 
today, that “the ranks have been closed,” 
that “everything is frozen.” 

If I remember correctly, you said that 
“the important galleries” won’t take on 
new artists, and that new galleries can’t 
succeed because the established ones have 
preempted all the talent and there just 
isn’t enough to go around. You said that 
all the important artists who are going 
to come along for quite some time are 
now known, and you added: “We just 
occupy a corner of their world.” You said, 
too, that the art press and museum offi- 
cials will ride with the situation as it 
exists, securing the already secure repu- 
tations. In short, you suggested that any 
artist (and, of course, you meant any 
young, ambitious, talented unknown) had 
better reconcile himself to remaining ob- 
secure since he doesn’t stand a chance 
of making a name for himself until all 
of this “blows over.” 





I'm used to hearing older painters 
talk this way—older painters who have 
not been selling much and who try to 
convince themselves and others that 
their failure is explained not by what 
they haven’t got but by what they have 
got. But frankly I can’t understand 
how a painter of your age can sound 
so jaded, so defeated, when you have 
more reason to feel hopeful than any 
artist of your age has ever had before. 
I know that it isn’t easy to be an artist; 
but when in history has it ever been 
easy to be an artist, and particularly a 
young artist? When has it been easy 
to be a young anything—a young doc- 
tor? a young lawyer? a young teacher? 
Whatever profession you choose when 
you’re young, you have to have hope 
and pride and enthusiasm. You have to 
have these things when you start, and 
you have to have them in abundance 
because what you start with may have 


_ to carry you through most of—or even 


all of—your life. 

But even assuming that you and the 
other artists in your position have these 
qualities, how can you be discouraged 
now? Think of the past 10 years. Think 
of the past 10 months, for that matter. 
In view of what’s happened, can you 
honestly say that the gallery situation 
isn’t fluid. Are the doors of the gal- 
leries you’d like to crash really closed? 
This year, you know, DeKooning moved 
from Egan to Janis, and Pollock moved 
there from Parsons. Maybe you haven't 
heard yet, but Bernard Rosenthal, the 
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Los Angeles sculptor, left Associated to 
join Catherine Viviano, and Glasco is 
back with her again. (He was out for 
a year.) Ferren just had a show with 
Iolas; Ferren hasn’t had a dealer for 
years. Frank Duncan is having his first 
Durlacher show this month. He left 
Grand Central. The lists are being re- 
vised and amended all the time. 


Those are what you'd call big-time 
galleries. But what makes you think good 
new ones can’t get started? New York 
alone has at least six new galleries that 
are less than a year old—and many of 
your friends are getting their first breaks 
from these galleries. The Tanager, Hansa, 
Davis and Stable galleries are showing 
vanguard American abstraction. Cadby- 
Birch is showing Europeans, true. But 
some of them are your contemporaries, 
and quite a few of them are unknown. 
Just down the street from us, another 
gallery, the Circle and Square, opened 
last week. More Europeans there. And 
what makes you think these galleries 


- won’t do well? Tibor de Nagy, the oldest 


of the young galleries, has stood up under 
three years of pretty adverse criticism. 


Maybe one of your troubles is that 
you can’t get New York out of your 
system. You and thousands of other 
artists—provincials, in a sense, provin- 
cials who can’t see beyond Greenwich 
Village on one side and 57th Street on 
the other, and who don’t realize that 
things happen outside of New York, 
too. We talked about the Betty Mc- 
lean Gallery in Dallas and the new 
Hendler galleries in Philadelphia. I un- 
derstand Hendler is showing only avant- 
garde work. Boston has a new gallery— 
Shore Studio. And I don’t think I men- 
tioned the Allan Frumkin Gallery in 
Chicago, new this season, bringing Chi- 
cago the work of abstract Americans 
and Europeans. Frumkin found Carone 
before New York claimed him, and gave 
him his first solo show. But even before 
that Carone was picked for the Car- 
negie International; and as a result of 
his show, Illinois invited him to its 
annual. Well, is this a case of the 
“powers” securing the reputations of 
the secure? And incidentally, how do 
you account for Brooks winning fourth 
place in the Carnegie this year? A dark 
horse, no? 

2 * & 

Yes, on a number of occasions I can 
remember your telling me how much 
New York means to you, to any artist. I 
can remember your telling me about the 
depressing aspect of your “isolation” in 
the Midwest. And I know how New York 
affects you when you return to it. But 
the competition is keener in New York 
than it is anywhere else in this country— 
possibly, even, in the world. Remember 
that. Remember, too, that New York is 
a hub, a core, a nerve center. There are 
routes leading into it from all over. 


Maybe you’re expecting too much of 
yourself when you expect immediate 
recognition in New York. You forget 
that there’s a back door into the city— 
or maybe you’re just too proud to be 
caught using it. But if you are, at least 
don’t complain about your lack of op- 
portunity. You never had so many 
chances to show. Annuals, big ones, at 


universities. Circuit shows, making the 
rounds of the southwest, the eastern 
seaboard states, New England, the mid- 
west. Competitive exhibitions all over 
the country—national, regional, local 
—all during the year. How much more 
could you want in the way of oppor- 
tunity? And meanwhile, people—lay 
people, museum people, press people, 
even artist people—are clamoring for 
“new talent,” and more “new talent,” 
and still more “new talent.” They’re 
bored with artists they know; they’re 
bored with art they’ve already seen. 
The wonder is how anyone can remain 
undiscovered. 


It’s hard to be objective about a sit- 
uation, I know; but yours isn’t a unique 
situation. It isn’t because while you 
feel as if you’re living in the shadow 
of the “arrived’’ Americans, a lot of 
young French painters feel much worse 
about living in the shadow of Picasso, 
Matisse and Braque; and those giants, 
in their turn, must feel the same way 
about Cézanne, Renoir, and Van Gogh. 

At the same time, yours is a different 
situation, different because never be- 
fore in the history of art has so much 
happened so rapidly as during the years 
of this century. You’ve grown accus- 
tomed to the pace; abrupt and rapid 
change is as normal to you as con- 
tinuity of tradition was to countless 
artists in the past. You not only thrive 
on change, you demand it; you even 
insist on being critical of artists whose 
styles remain constant through two 
seasons. What’s more, you’re impatient. 
You’ve lived to see big reputations 
made in a decade. Ten years ago, who 
knew about DeKooning, or Brooks, or 
Lippold, or even Pollock and Mother- 
well? Ten years is an incredibly short 
time. And yet you’re restless; you aren’t 
satisfied with upheavals at 10-year in- 
tervals; you want them every six 
months. 

No, Bill, art is one issue you can’t 
force. The art field isn’t a political arena. 
You and a great many other artists— 
older ones as well as young ones—are 
wasting too much time currying favor 
with authorities, making “good” connec- 
tions, getting in with the “right” clique. 
All this is peripheral activity, unrelated 
to the business of being an artist. You 
decided to be an artist because you didn’t 
want to be anything else; when you de- 
cided, you must have been prepared to 
accept the predictable and unpredictable 
consequences. You made the decision only 
because you felt. that art was more im- 
portant to you than anything else, be- 
cause you were full of dreams and hopes 
and ideas, full of the desire to create. 
Those impulses are what made you an 
artist and what will make you remain an 
artist. And whenever you doubt what 
you’re doing, you ought to be able to 
look for them—and find them—in your- 
self. If, in looking, you don’t find them, 
all I can suggest to you is that you give 
up art. But if you do find them, you'll 
have all the encouragement you need, all 
the reason you need, for being an artist. 
Beyond this there’s really nothing I can 
say—nothing aside from “good luck.” 

—ED. 
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Woman Standing (left) . 


GONZALEZ: Woman Combing Her Hair (right). 


Museum of Modern Art. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART AUGMENTS I! MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


During recent weeks 11 U. S. museums 
have announced acquisitions totaling 
185 contemporary works by Europeans 
and Americans. Biggest part of the 
total is divided between two of the na- 
tion’s most active art centers: New 
York and San Francisco. The Museum 
of Modern Art and the Whitney Mu- 
seum in New York account for 125 
accessions; the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, whose collection emphasizes 
modern and contemporary work, ac- 
counts for 23. The 19 other acquisitions 
are in Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneap- 
olis, Birmingham, Ala., Portland, Ore., 
Brooklyn, Toledo, and Hartford, Conn. 


Whitney Museum of American Art 


Of the Whitney’s 89 new works, 46 are 
oil paintings, 31 are watercolors and 
12 are pieces of sculpture. These acqui- 
sitions of the past two years are being 
shown at the museum through March 
29. Two of them are illustrated on the 
cover of this issue: Ibram Lassaw’s 
Coma Berenice and Jacques Lipchitz’ 
Sacrifice. (The other piece on the cover 
is Joseph Goto’s Organic Form No. 1, 
a recent purchase of the Modern.) 
Lipchitz’ Sacrifice is a recasting of 
the original work which was acquired 
by the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo 
last year. The Whitney especially com- 
missioned the sculptor to make the 
new casting which was completed last 
October under his supervision. 
Works by 11 American artists not 
previously represented in the Whitney’s 
permanent collection have been bought 
with funds deriving from last season’s 
benefit exhibition, “The Critics’ Choice,” 
held at the Wildenstein galleries. These 
additions aim, within the limitations of 
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the group’s size, to show the diversity 
of styles that now appear in contempo- 
rary U. S. art. 

Painting accessions at the Whitney 
include Tom Benrimo’s Figure in Space; 
Fritz Bultman’s Sleeper No. 2; Walter 
Murch’s Governor No. 2; William Thon’s 
Midnight Quarry; Fritz Glarner’s Re- 
lational Painting, and Theodoros Stam- 
os’ Greek Orison. (A full list of recent 
acquisitions appears on page 22.) 


Museum of Modern Art 


More than half of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s 36 newly acquired works of 
art by Europeans and Americans are 
by artists in the younger age group. 
The 31 artists represented are from a 
number of different countries; the 
American group is the largest. 

Among the Americans are such prom- 
inent artists as Stuart Davis, Edwin 
Dickinson, Naum Gabo and Jackson 
Pollock. Joseph Goto, a young Chicago 
sculptor (see cover), has not previously 
shown in New York. There is sculpture 
by Ibram Lassaw and Bernard Reder, 
and paintings in various media by At- 
tilio Salemme, William Kienbusch, Ed 
Corbett, Herbert Katzman and A. E. 
Gallatin. 

Outstanding names from Europe in- 
clude Brancusi, Léger, Picasso, Julio 
Gonzalez, Giacometti, and Henry Moore. 
The British section includes sculpture 
and drawings by three young artists, 
Reg Butler, Kenneth Armitage and 
Lynn Chadwick, who won notice last 
summer at the 1952 Venice Biennale 
and whose work is almost unknown here. 

From Italy there are sculptors Lu- 
ciano Minguzzi and Alberto Sani; paint- 

[Continued on page 22] 
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PARIS 


All's Fair 
by Michel Seuphor 


Paris: Opposite the Musée d’Art Mod- 
erne, the Musée Galliera, with its 1880 
facade in anticipated style nouveau, 
timidly hides behind a little garden. 
Since the beginning of the century it 
has been devoted to exhibitions of ap- 
plied arts. It is seldom visited. But sud- 
denly it abandons its habitual course 
and offers us something quite unex- 
pected: it has solicited the first, or at 
least one of the first, works painted by 
a certain number of great painters, 
and has exhibited them beside more re- 
cent works by the same artists. 

The museum has found a charming 
little Picasso of 1902, Woman with a 
Dog. A seated woman in a long white 
dress with widely spread flounces holds 
in her arms a little black dog which 
has around its neck a bow of red rib- 
bon, a delicate bright spot at the edge 
of the white of the robe and the blue 
of the background. This is the period 
of the influence on Picasso of Steinlein 
and Forain. The latter, in fact, is rep- 
resented by a delicious portrait of Co- 
lette, very young, seated opposite the 
neglected writer, Paul Masson. There 
again, the red spot of the painted mouth 
of Colette—elegant, melting, arch— 
makes the whole composition sing. 


Other fine examples of a sparing use of , 


red are in a canvas by Braque, a charm- 
ing portrait of a little girl in a blue 
apron, dating probably from 1902, and, 
in a subtler manner in the Woman with 
a Parasol by Raoul Dufy. 

All of these works return us to the 
climate of the first years of the century 
before fauvism had brought red to 
great and clamorous favor. The Man 
with a Gun by Matisse takes exception 
to this law of succession. Here, from 
the end of the past century, red blazes 
with a frank and exceptional vigor. For 
all that, the other colors are an apt 
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and brilliant accompaniment. This 
standing personage is already a fauve 
picture; even more, it announces the 
happy enchantments of Matisse’s own 
papiers découpés, some handsome exam- 
ples of which are now on view at the 
Galerie Berggruen, not far from Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés. 

Other fine pictures in this exhibition 
are a nude on a foot-stool, painted 
around 1892, by Vuillard, and twosmall 
recent canvases by Pougny: The Beach 
(1952) and Garden (1950) in which this 
painter once again displays the very 
personal richness he has been able to 
develop from the lesson of Vuillard. 

Among the unexpected pieces I will 
signalize a landscape by Modigliani, 
perhaps the only one he painted. The 
composition is clumsily Cézannesque, 
the color rather dull. Nothing here to 
add to the fame of the great Italian. 

On the other hand, Utrillo’s Aban- 
doned Garden has a lyrical sprightliness 
and a restraint that is surprising on 
the part of this artist. I very much en- 
joyed this expressionist landscape. 

The first canvas of Maurice Denis, 
two simply painted green apples, was 
to me more engaging and more con- 
vincing than all his later work. 

A little-known artist who deserves a 
wider reputation is the painter Kikoine. 
There are two canvases here that dem- 
onstrate his qualities: he can paint a 
warm gaiety with restraint; he can or- 
ganize color without taking undue liber- 
ties. Always his song remains vibrant, 
subdued. ° 

o « e 


Out of doors, Paris permanently ex- 
hibits the charm and plastic order of 
its avenues. On these winter days that 
announce the spring it makes for a 
very successful vernissage. The women 
are beautiful, the terraces of the cafés 
are full of people, the busses dance a 
waltz with the still leafless trees. You 
walk on the asphalt as on the rug of 
a drawing-room. An English business- 
man has said, “Paris is the showcase 
of Europe”; it is also the vestibule of 
the world, a sort of narthex for the 
universal initiation of taste and equili- 
brium. And it does one good, when the 
sun is willing to collaborate, to pass 
through the irregular sequence of the 
streets, to fill oneself slowly with this 
rhythm as full of variations as some 
fugue of Mozart’s in which the “rule 
corrects the emotion,” to borrow Bra- 
que’s rich phrase. 

Not everyone understands Paris. Not 
even the painters who live there. But 
if there were any who caught the soul 
of this city, the great cubists must 
certainly be counted among them. The 
continuing exhibition at the Musée 
d’Art Moderne has once more convinced 
us of this. The color and rhythm of 
Paris are everywhere in the Braque 
and Picasso canvases of the great 
period; the lyricism of Paris is in those 
of Delaunay and Léger of the same 
years, 1912 and 1913. 

@ e 8 


At the Galerie Rive Gauche an ex- 
hibition entitled “Apropos of Cubism” 
groups works by Latapie, Jean Lurcat, 
Metzinger, Survage and Valmier. It’s 
an extremely interesting gathering in 









which Lurcat shows himself, in his be- 
ginnings, strongly influenced by Braque. 
Valmier offers us a toy-like cubism 
that we know well. Survage is perhaps 
the one of this group who, around 
1920, drew the clearest lesson from 
cubism. In the years that followed, this 
painter evolved toward a philosophical 
painting that draws us into a veritable 
forest of literary allusions and sym- 
bols. His painting nevertheless com- 
bines an extraordinary technical qual- 
ity with an evident poetic power. This 
is well demonstrated by a lovely, abund- 
antly illustrated book that Maximilien 
Gauthier has just devoted to Survage. 
® e e 

At the other end of the town, the 
Galerie Colette Allendy, always on the 
edge of cubism, is showing several can- — 
vases by Sonia Delaunay and Albert 
Gleizes. There are, in addition, two wa- 
tercolors by Robert Delaunay. Gleizes’ 
canvases, like those the Musée d’Art 
Moderne is currently showing, are dry 
and irritating, often accompanied by 
pretentious intellectual titles. One must, 
however, make exception for the col- 
ored drawing of 1914. Gleizes at that 
time had a human element that com- 
pletely escaped him afterwards. The 
painter gave way to the self-taught in- 
tellectual: the animal warmth was 
transformed into grey matter, the blood 
into parchment. 

e © * 


Not far from there, in the same ele- 
gant district of Auteuil, a young Amer- 
ican painter, Leo Zimmerman, is hold- 
ing an exhibition in his studio. A good 
idea, since his studio is much larger 
than many exhibition rooms. He offers 
us some “rural mural pantings” which, 
enlarged and accompanied with a single 
word (Shell ?), could become billboards 
along the highways of the United States 
or elsewhere. However that may be, 
these publicity projects are, in their 
present state, very successful pictures 
whose simple lines, delicate colors, and 
just proportions produce a harmony 
agreeable to the eye and gratifying to 
the spirit. These are the sort of plastic 
adventures of a born constructor who, 
like Descartes, wishes to dream rea- 
sonably. 

& © @ 

At the Galerie Maeght, Wifredo Lam 
combines the silhouettes of Picasso with 
the aggressive acidity of Matta. The 
mixture is then steeped in the spirit 
of the jungle, a jungle whose gods 
speak French. With a surrealist accent, 
of course. 


All's Foul 


Two more reports indicating a com- 
plete upheaval in the Americans-in- 
Paris protest episode have been re- 
ceived from Kenneth Sawyer, art critic 
for the European edition of the Herald 
Tribune, since ArT DIGEsT’s publication 
of his correspondence about the inci- 
dent (see March 1 issue). The first of 
the two reports, an article summariz- 
ing the situation, is date-lined February 
26. In it, Sawyer notes that the pro- 
testing artists appointed a committee, 
headed by San Francisco abstractionist 
Lawrence Calcagno, to investigate rea- 
sons for the show’s cancellation and 
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possibilities for a Salon des Refusées. 
The committee, according to Sawyer, 
learned that the Galerie Beaux-Artes 
(in which the show originally was to 
be held) had not been rented, but had 
been offered by its owner, George Wil- 
denstein, acting through his Paris agent; 
that the jurors waived their customary 
fee; that the donor of the prize money 
is an American who has not been in 
France for over a year; and that the 
prize money is still available on the 
condition that the donor be allowed to 
remain anonymous. 

“In the light of these facts,’’ Sawyer 
concludes in this report, “the American 
rejectees cooled down a bit. At a meet- 
ing at the atelier of Mrs. Maxwell S. 
Macknight, the committee presented for 
group approval the following proposals: 
that the show proceed not on a protest 
basis, but simply as an exhibition of 
paintings by Americans in France; that 
the jury be asked to select the pieces 
it believed to warrant showing and pro- 
ceed with a smaller show composed en- 
tirely of work by the accepted painters; 
that, if the jury was agreeable to this 
plan, a suitable gallery be chosen and 
the show scheduled for the earliest pos- 
sible date. The group, somewhat chast- 
ened by the proportions the affair had 
assumed, accepted the proposals with 
a vote of confidence for the committee. 
M. Cassou, as spokesman for the jury, 
graciously agreed to review the work 
and offered his fullest personal coopera- 
tion in achieving the best possible show. 

“To the Parisian public, pleased to 
discover that art is still a matter for 
heated controversy, even in these trou- 
bled times, the tentative opening of the 
American show at Paris’ swank Palais 
de New York, during the last week of 
March, will be a matter of vital and 
partisan interest.” 

@ Ea @ 

According to Sawyer’s second com- 
munication, a letter dated March 5, the 
Situation is now completely altered 
again. He writes: 

“By now you have received the essay. 
There is a hitch. In fact, the article no 
longer has any meaning at all in the con- 
text of latest developments. This time 
there has been tampering! So far as the 
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Palais de New York is concerned there 
will be no show. 

“Yesterday I returned from Colmar, 
where I had been working on an essay 
on the Isenheim Alterpiece, because of 
the arrival of two wires: ‘Show has folded. 
Need your help.’ (Or words to that ef: 
fect.) The other declared that esthetic 
mayhem might be averted if I were on 
hand (it seems that at the moment I’m 
the only person in Paris still on speaking 
terms with both factions, the artists and 


officialdom ). 


“I found the committee waiting for 
me, grim and determined; I also found 
the cultural attaché, angry and _ tight- 
lipped. No one has made sense so far; 
all are just not being coherent. The com- 
mittee—I’m to meet with them in 20 
minutes—has promised me a written and 
signed statement of facts. The cultural 
attaché has invited me to review the 
records tomorrow. In the meantime, I 
have been arranging appointments with 
everyone concerned. That takes time, be- 
cause nobody is eager to talk without 
having legal advice. I think we are going 
to have our ‘scandale,’ after all. 

“But this is certain: the committee has 
chosen a private gallery; the show will be 
hung in mid-April, and the battle rages. 
The French press is still fanning flames; 
influential people—name artists, official- 
dom, and the very rich—have involved 
themselves.” 

The episode about which Sawyer 
writes started as a consequence of the 
cancellation of a competitive exhibition, 
originally scheduled to open on Feb- 
ruary 11 at the Galerie Beaux-Artes in 
Paris. An all-French jury for the ex- 
hibition comprised Jean Cassou, cura- 
tor-in-chief of the Musée National d’Art 
Moderne, Edouard Georg, president of 
the Society of French Painters and En- 
gravers, and René Huyghe, professor 
of the Collége de France. The jurors, 
according to Sawyer, cancelled the show 
because they felt that only about 35 
of the 200 paintings submitted were 
“of sufficient merit to be shown any- 
where.” He notes that they also main- 
tained that “the paintings, far from 
being ‘too advanced,’ were largely con- 
ventional, derivative, and . . . inept.” 


COAST-TO-COAST 
CHICAGO 
by Allen S. Weller 


Cuicaco: It is possible at the present 
moment to see the work of a number 
of interesting Chicago artists. The Pal- 
mer House Galleries, having brought 
to a conclusion its exhibition of the en- 
chanting paintings and drawings which 
Margo Hoff executed in Egypt last sum- 
mer, is showing recent work by Don 
Yacoe (until March 28). In these new 
paintings, richly varied surfaces, dy- 
namic forms, and sensitive color are 
retained;~ but the heavy bar-like dark 
boundaries around luminous areas and 
much of the humanistic imagery of 
Yacoe’s earlier work has been elimi- 
nated. Compositional forms seem to de- 
velop from shapes and movements of 
birds and fish, sometimes of fluttering 
leaves. Technically the works are high- 
ly accomplished, but my own feeling 
is that a richer and more complex qual- 
ity of allusion is the logical next step. 

* ® 2 

Emerson and Diana Woelffer, painter 

and photographer, are seen in a joint 
show at Baldwin Kingrey through April 
6. These gifted former Chicagoans are 
now residents of Colorado Springs. 
Emerson Woelffer’s four oils and six 
gouaches show his current preoccupa- 
tion with numbers and signs, developed 
boldly, spontaneously, and in large 
scale in works which themselves are 
small. Most of the works are untitled. 
A few of them remind one of enlarged 
details from the all-over patterns of 
Bradley Walker Tomlin. The photo- 
graphs of Diana Woelffer are remark- 
ably discriminating studies of Indian 
dancers, Mexican children, jazz musi- 
cians, and doctors. 

& e *e 

Kenneth Shopen, who is on the staff 

of the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
of the University of Illinois, is showing 
a variety of works at the Main Street 
Gallery through March 31. Some of the 
paintings go back to 1946; most of the 
watercolors and all of the drawings are 
new. The artist is remarkably varied. 
There are studies of ruined European 
cities, ominous in color; compositions 
which break up descriptive forms into 
brittle staccato fragments; arabesque 
linear designs in which complicated ser- 
ies of movements stand out in strong re- 
lief against a black ground; brush draw- 
ings of swift intensity and with a sym- 
pathetic insight into the processes of 
growth. The most recent work is a 
series of watercolors of large heads. 
Shopen has ideas; his work is interest- 
ing in content, and he establishes an 
excellent equilibrium between this con- 
tent and an intuitive method. 

4 2 a 





Frumkin Gallery is currently showing 
new paintings, drawings, and sculptures 
by Hugo Weber of the Institute of 
Design (through April 4). The vast 
paintings, mysteriously titled with Fin- 
nish words, are full of spatial sugges- 
tions. Great waves of color sweep across 
the canvases, catching up accents and 
contrasting surface movements as they 
go. Weber creates his most interesting 
drawings by squeezing oil paint direct- 
ly from the tube onto the paper; the 
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oil soaking into the ground makes a 
strange aura around the insistent, mov- 
ing gesture-like forms which gives them 
a kind of added dimension. Frumkin 
also exhibits a little show within a 
show in a small but choice group of 
buoyant Lachaise figure drawings. 
@ & 8 

John Wilde is showing 29 paintings 
and drawings at the Norman Brown 
Galleries through March 20. Most of 
these works have been seen in New 
York at Hewitt’s, but seven new ones 
came directly from Madison, Wisconsin, 
where the artist is on the staff of the 
university. Wilde is one of the genuine- 
ly creative “magic realists” of the pres- 
ent time. He combines an almost un- 
paralleled skill as a meticulous crafts- 
man and an oil technique which re- 
calls the Flemish masters of the late 
middle ages with a disturbing imagina- 
tion and a fantastic kind of imagery. 

With all of this there is a curious 
and specific Americanism in his work, 
particularly in the still-life paintings. 
Small compositions of piercingly lumi- 
nous red cherries in milky white bowls 
against brilliant black backgrounds re- 
call the tradition of James Peale, while 
a composition of correspondence, bills, 
and checks, each letter insisting that 
we read it, reminds us of Harnett. The 
artist disclaims morbid and surrealistic 
inclinations, yet there is undoubtedly 
a tragic emphasis in the continual re- 
appearance of studies of dead birds, 
sick children, and self-portraits with 
appalling cranial wounds (for example, 
the remarkable drawing entitled The 
Sons of Worse than Bitches have put a 
Hole in my Head.) Some of the small- 
est works become merely whimsical, 
but when Wilde’s content is on a level 
with his method, he is an artist of real 
distinction. 

e e 6 

The Arts Club has arranged an ex- 
cellent exhibition of contemporary Ital- 
ian painting, to be seen through March 
25. Twenty-four paintings by Afro, Bi- 
rolli, Cremonini, Morlotti, and Vedova 
compose the show, all but four from 
the Viviano Gallery, New York. The 
Afros are outstanding, and it is a great 
pleasure to see the huge Giardino d’in- 
fanzia from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee A. Ault, New Canaan, Con- 
necticut. The sensitive and ordered de- 
sign of this major work, beautiful in 
color, tender in surface, with a human- 
ized intensity in its non-objective forms, 
totally lacking in the brutality which 
is inherant in some painting of this 
sort, give it rare distinction. 


PHILADELPHIA 


By Sam Feinstein 
PHILADELPHIA: The “Chinese Wall” is al- 
most down. The massive stone bridge 
which carried trains over Philadelphia’s 
center streets is demolished and disap- 
pearing. Around it, visible now over the 
flattened debris, the skylined buildings 
appear somehow newer looking. To 
Philadelphia’s younger artists (and, for 
that matter, to its older artists with 
a modern viewpoint) the wall’s demise 
brings relief and promise. That eyesore 
had seemed a fixture for eternity, and 
here, in an incredible correspondence, 
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Pace: Number 5 
At Hendler’s, Philadelphia 


both it and the wall of conservative 
disapproval which for so long limited 
the moderns’ exhibition space are going. 

Perhaps the disappearance of aca- 
demic frowns means less than the ap- 
pearance of more walls on which to 
show. The Print Club for example, has 
become nationally known as a frank 
partisan of contemporary art, and (ac- 
cording to its recent happy announce- 
ment) has made a financial profit as 
well. The Hendler Gallery has been es- 
tablished to show the work of avant- 
garde artists only. It is a brave and 
pioneering effort in a city where polite 
indifference to “radical” art has often 
succeeded in channeling the artists’ 
viewpoint into safe and socially cozy 
academicism. Recently it has shown 
avant-garde paintings from other cities, 
including examples by DeKooning, 
Kline, McNeil and Pollock. Current 
exhibitor there is Stephen Pace; whose 


LEwIs: Painting, 1952 
At Labaudt’s, San Francisco 






abstract-expressionist imagery has dra- 
matic and lyrical overtones. 

Contemporary art from France is 
brought here by two galleries: the Cole- 
man, which specializes in examples of 
the already accepted painters, Utrillo, 
Chagall, Rouault and others; and the 
Georges de Braux Gallery, which shows 
younger European painters whose 
names, though little known in this coun- 
try, are usually established abroad. De 
Braux’ recent show of Claude Schurr 
oils—unforced, quietly persuasive, 
touched with a rational yet poetic sensi- 
bility—has been followed by the paint- 
ings of Marie Picabia, daughter of the 
famous modern painter and a gifted 
artist in her own right. Her hyper- 
realist gouache technique rivals Dali’s, 
but her work has a greater elegance. 

Other doors, too, are frequently 
opened to young moderns. At the Du- 
bin Gallery, at Ellen Donovan’s, at the 
Beryl Lush Gallery, abstract shows 
generally alternate with conservative 
ones. Recently Dubin has shown Nor- 
man Carton’s sensuous, Soutine-brushed 
canvases; the relatively realistic work 
of the Barnetts (a husband and wife 
team); and Leonard Nelson’s baroque 
abstractions. Currently, the gallery is 
showing Tom Bostelle’s contemplative, 
moody paintings in which human forms 
are silhouetted and patterned into sim- 
plified luminous areas, charged with 
brooding poetry. 

At the Beryl Lush Gallery the cur- 
rent show is by Francis Jennings, a 
powerful painter whose exhibition in- 
cludes some expressive open-form sculp- 
ture as well. Predominantly abstract, 
glowing in color, Jennings’ emotionally 
painted canvases are individual creative 
experiences for him. 

At Ellen Donovan’s, Clayton White- 
hill recently exhibited thoughtful and 
sensitive abstractions and Harry Brod- 
sky showed examples of patterned real- 
ism. Currently, the gallery is present- 
ing a show of six painters new to the 
area: Douglas Lockwood, Dan Miller, 
Josephine Paul, Dean Stambaugh, 
Hiram Williams and George Zoretich. 
They are, as Hobson Pittman writes 
in the catalogue foreword, “beginning 
to emerge as individuals, fully conscious 
of what has taken place in the past and 
yet completely aware of the contempo- 
rary spirit.” 

Perhaps that statement is indicative 
of what is happening in the city of 
brotherly love. The outside, the strange, 
the new are being considered, are be- 
ing weighed instedd of ignored. At 
Hendler’s avant-garde openings the 
crowded gallery is filled with baffled 
but friendly faces. And, as one woman 
put it, “the important thing is that 
such painting is here, that we get the 
chance to know it.” 

Slowly, spring comes to Philadelphia. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


by Lawrence Ferling 


SAN FRANciIsco: A rather uneven ex- 
hibition entitled “Four American Paint- 
ers” has been showing this month at 
the De Young Memorial Museum (to 
March 17). Its very unevenness is part 
of its success, for in the paintings of 
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each of these artists lies a somewhat 
typical case-history of development 
from representational to abstract art. 
Somewhat known in the West, William 
Brice, Robert Chuey, Channing Peake, 
and Howard Warshaw are all young, as 
painters go, and the rapidity and rest- 
lessness with which they have been 
changing styles is perhaps best exem- 
plified by the work of Warshaw whose 
Interiors of 1944 (the oldest painting 
in the show) surrealistically recalls T. 
S. Eliot’s “Men and bits of paper, 
whirled by the cold wind/ That blows 
before and after time... .” 

A study in loneliness, this painting 
is easily the most evocative in the ex- 


_ hibition. Warshaw next worked very 


successfully in a style of Bosch-like 
realism, and then in the apocalyptic 
style of Rico LeBrun. His most recent 
eanvas exhibited is an almost-total ab- 
straction of still-life done in a plane- 
surface manner. 

The work of Robert Chuey begins 
with his very powerful Josephine which 
is objectively expressionist, followed by 
Bottles and Chrysanthemums which go 
slightly further in mediating between 
the object and its abstract. But Chuey’s 
latest canvases are painted in an en- 
tirely different and very: florid style 
which seems to unite late impressionist 
idiom and limited abstract concept. 

William Brice’s earliest painting 
shown here is Rocks, and it is a very 
academic yet very acute perception of 
the “still” life that stone may have, 
whereas his Chalk Hill is a slightly 
Dali-esque wasteland of the imagina- 
tion—a paysage démoralisé, one might 
say, such as never was on land or sea. 
This is followed by the three most ab- 
stract canvases in the show, all of them 
pattern-like in composition and yet 
avoiding what we are tempted to call 
the dead hand of decoration. 

Channing Peake has also ranged 
through several styles in several years. 
His horses and night riders are ob- 
viously statements of experienced real- 
ity, at once poetic and starkly objec- 
tive. Far removed from this, however, 
is his Three Girls, a study very remin- 
iscent of Hofer. His latest canvases are 
partially abstracted landscapes which 
seem to have been glimpsed through 
slow-shuttered lenses. 

a a * 

From the point of view of an artist’s 
development, the most interesting show 
at the local galleries this month is cer- 
tainly that of Adolph Gottlieb, the New 
Yorker who has, as someone said, “earn- 
estly sought the place where Mondrian 
joins Soutine, and where Picasso can 
be left behind.” 

Gottlieb, who arrived at his abstract 
Pictographic style via realist and ex- 
pressionist ways, has 12 new water- 
colors and gouaches at the Area Arts 
Gallery. Not exhibited before, these 
works are full of Gottlieb’s usual rudi- 
mentary images, symbols out of myth, 
magic, and (supposedly) the Collective 
Unconscious. Yet these images seem 
now to be freeing themselves from the 
Pictographic compartments into which 
Gottlieb’s compositions have been con- 
sistently divided. They seem to be 
breaking into freer air, as if the paint- 
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er’s passion and volatile imagination of 
form could no longer be so contained. 
The place where Picasso can be left 
behind (if anyone really wishes to leave 
him behind) may very possibly lie in 
the new depths Gottlieb’s images find 
in escaping from their primitive pic- 
ture-surfaces. 
e Be & 

Of the artists showing at the Lucien 
Labaudt Gallery this month, at least 
one is worth special attention. Edwin 
E. Lewis stands out for his subtle and 
impassioned force in the expressionistic 
depiction of humanly significant forms. 
Lewis is a young painter who will no 
doubt be more loudly heard from in a 
few years, for he has a trenchant vi- 
sion of the world and an increasingly 
sure way of expressing it. With Lewis’ 
present work and that of such non- 
objective artists as Don F. Osterloh 
(also showing in the latter half of 








ing which opened last week at the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art in Washington. 
The show remains on view until May 3. 

Second prize of $1,500 with a silver 
medal went to Hobson Pittman’s Veiled 
Bouquet; third prize of $1,000 with a 
bronze medal went to Francis Chapin’s 
Regatta at Edgartown, and fourth prize 
of $500 and a copper medal went to 
William Congdon for his Piazza Venice 
No. 5. 

The Corcoran show is made up of 
both invited and juried work. Chair- 
man of the jury was Roland McKinney, 
consultant on American art at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. The invited 
group of 173 paintings was selected 
by him. 

Other jurors, including Bartlett 
Hayes, director of the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, and Leslie Cheek, 
director of the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, together with McKinney, selected 
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RATTNER: Composition with Three Figures. Corcoran First Prize 


March), the Labaudt Gallery continues 
its often-significant presentation of com- 
paratively unknown talents. 

@ ° 


In contrast with all of the foregoing, 
the Graves Gallery continues to live 
largely among the safer beauties of 
an idyllic past. It is at present exhibit- 
ing the contemporary neo- romantic 
paintings of Frederick M. Grant which 
are for the most part very fulsomely 
inspired by themes from Debussy, Sibe- 
lius, Liszt, Beethoven and others of the 
romantic tradition. These diligent works 
are in a beautiful, dreaming, lyric style 
which has few exponents as facile as 
Grant. 


Corcoran Biennial 


First prize of $2,000 and a gold medal 
was awarded to Abraham Rattner for 
his painting Composition with Three 
Figures in the 23rd Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paint- 





42 paintings out of 890 entries from 42 
states. The invited work plus the juried 
selections make up 215 works in the 
exhibition. 


Japan's Ink Schools 


André Malraux’ thesis that works of 
art derive from other works of art, 
and not nature, will be demonstrated 
brilliantly in an exhibition of “Early 
Japanese Ink Paintings” at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art March 19 through 
April 13. 

Arranged as a special event in con- 
junction with the Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting, to be held in 
Cleveland at the end of this month, 
the exhibition will cover the most cre- 
ative phase of Japanese monochrome 
ink painting. Twenty hanging scrolls 
and two pairs of screens, dating from 
the eighth century to 1500 A.D., will 
be on view. The objects come from the 
museum’s collection, Seattle Art Mu- 
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JAPANESE INK PAINTING, 13TH CENTURY 
In Cleveland. 


seum, Howard Hollis and company, and 
an American collector. 

Sherman E. Lee, curator of Oriental 
art at the museum, in his notes for 

‘the catalogue says that beginning 1400- 
1500 A.D. a revolution swept Japanese 
painting. “What had been a marginal 
‘sketch’ style became the style for the 
priest - scholar - warrior group — mano- 
chrome ink painting.” Concerned with 
the spiritual disciplines of Zen Budd- 
hism and with the Chinese painting of 
the Sung period (960-1278 A.D.), the 
great painters of the Japanese Ashikaga 
period (1333-1568 A.D.) produced a 
school of ink painting with a major 
style of its own. 

Earliest work in the show, sketch 
studies of heads and hands in ink on 
linen, date from the Tempyo period 
(710-794 A.D.). Such work, Lee says, 
was “tossed off in play or in practice 
for the then more serious business of 
painting in color.” Other transitional 
works document the movement toward 
the Ashikaga period, beginning in the 
late 13th century which was charac- 
terized by a growing enchantment with 
Chinese painting. 

The 14th century in Japan saw the 
end of the old sketch tradition and the 
beginning of a new pictorial tradition 
with calligraphic lines, expressive in 
themselves, rather than acting as con- 
tours for intellectual symbols. 

Shubun, who flourished in the first 
half of the 15th century, is in the ex- 
hibition. Although he is almost a 
legendary figure, his name and his 
works (or works close to his), accord- 
ing to Lee, lie at the base of Japan’s 
great monochrome ink style. He was 
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strongly influenced by the Chinese of 
the Sung period. The show also includes 
examples of the work of Sesshu, master 
of the “flung-ink” technique, in which 
something of the explosive and serene 
aspects of this art can be seen. In his 
Landscape in the Rain there are quali- 
ties, Lee says, which one “cannot but 
compare with certain of the brush 
drawings of Rouault or reed pen works 
by Rembrandt.” ; 

All of the Ashikaga artists avoided, 
almost to the point of honor, the na- 
tive landscape of Japan in favor of 
“Chinese subjects.” This allowed them, 
according to Lee, to indulge in a more 
arbitrary brushwork and composition. 
Enamored of the art of the Chinese, 
the monochrome painters rarely looked 
directly at nature, but seeking release 
and revelation, they developed their 
own free style. 


British Duo Due in Boston 


Recent work by painter Graham 
Sutherland and sculptor Henry Moore 
will be exhibited at Boston’s Institute 
of Contemporary Art from April 2 
until April 28. 

This joint painting-sculpture exhi- 
bition, assembled in London by the 
Institute’s director, James S. Plaut, 
accents the recent work by both art- 
ists and marks the first American 
presentation of Sutherland on a mu- 
seum scale. Following the Boston 
showing, the exhibition will travel to 
museums in Seattle, San Francisco, 
Akron, Houston, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C. 

A profile of Sutherland, written by 
Art Digest’s London correspondent, 
William Gaunt, will appear in the 
April 15 issue. The same issue will 
carry a review of the exhibition. 


Art That Owns Its Owner 


“Art is a necessity and not a luxury 
in an era when horizons are more often 
reflecting atomic clouds than _ idyllic 
mirages.” Such a conviction lies behind 
the exhibition of 86 pieces of rare Chi- 
nese ceramics and 59 European draw- 
ings on view at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts until April 26. 

Georges de Batz, owner of the 145 
objects, prefers not to call them a col- 
lection, since it misrepresents his aim 
of buying only what appeals to him. 
“A collector,” he says, “owns his ob- 
jects, while an amateur is possessed by 
them.” 

Text for the fully illustrated cata- 
logue, published by the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, was compiled and 
written by de Batz. A preface is pro- 
vided by George Boas, professor at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Chinese ceramics range from 
the Neolithic period, 2,000 B. C., through 
the modern era of the Chinese Republic, 
1912. Objects from the Han period 
(206 B.C. to A.D. 220), the Tang dy- 
nasties (618 to 907 A.D.) and the 
K’ang-hsi period of 300 years ago are 
included in the exhibition. 

The European drawings are mainly 
French, but include Italian and English 
works. Famous French draftsmen of 





the 17th to the 19th centuries are well 
represented by Watteau, Boucher, Pa- 
ter, Fragonard, Lorraine and Gabriel 
de Saint Aubin. Among the English 
artists are Sir Thomas Lawrence, Rich- 
ard Bonington, and John Constable. 
“To avoid tension for the onlooker 
the ceramics and the drawings had to 
be separated,” de Batz points out, “and 
this is unfortunate, as together they 
form harmonious groups. Affinities ex- 
ist between objects of a different kind 
just as much as there are positive ones 
between them and the man they own. 


Milleniums of Modernity 


“Perpetual modernness is the measure 
of merit in every work of art,” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once said. To demon- 
strate this, the Baltimore Museum of 
Art and the Walters Art Gallery joint- 
ly have put together 145 objects from 
early and modern times in an exhibi- 
tion titled “4,000 Years of Modern 
Art.” The show will be on view at the 
Walters gallery until April 22. 

The organizers of the Baltimore show 
have arranged ancient and modern 
works in groups that facilitate compari- 
sons, relate their common qualities, and 
pose a question concerning the simi- 
larity between art of antiquity and 
modes of artistic expression in the 20th 
century. Thus, visitors to the exhibition 
are offered such juxtapositions as the 
bronze Statuette of a Man from Syria, 
about 1,000 B.C., and the bronze fig- 
ure, Man Pointing, by the contempo- 
rary Giacometti, both reproduced on 
the facing page. 

The 90 works from the distant past 
are from the Walters Gallery collec- 
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tion, famous for its examples of Oc- 
cidental and Near East art. Baltimore’s 
Museum of Art, which has _ collab- 
orated with Walters on previous oc- 
casions, has supplied many of the 55 
paintings and sculptures from the mod- 
ern and contemporary periods. 

Works in the exhibition point up a 
sensibility which is different from that 
of the Renaissance. The disregard for 
realistic representation; the need for 
simplification, distortion, exaggeration; 
unrealistic color and texture; the ab- 
sence of perspective—these are bonds 
between the artists of Syria 1,000 B.C., 
Ancient Egypt, Etruria, the Coptic cul- 
ture, the Byzantine era, early Islam, 
the Visigothic period and 13th-century 
England, bonds which also encompass 
many artists of the 20th century, in- 
cluding Gauguin, Braque, Giacometti, 
Matisse, Mir6, Picasso, Rouault and 
Ben Shahn, who are in the show along 
with many others. 

Henri Matisse’s Odalisque, which 
shows his absorption in Near Eastern 
models, grew out of his first experi- 
ence with that art at the great 1910 
Islamic exhibition in Munich. The in- 
troduction to the catalogue for this 
show points out that this same event 
also prompted Henry T. Walters to 
begin collecting the medieval art of 
the Near East. 


A Rolling Museum 


Equitable distribution of art in Vir- 
ginia is being proposed by the state 
museum through the use of a new kind 
of Parnassus on wheels. 

As the nation’s first state-wide in- 
stitution devoted to the visual arts, 
the Virginia Museum plans to put into 
operation an “artmobile’’ to carry ex- 
hibitions of all kinds to the citizens of 
the entire state. 

An artmobile is basically a big trailer- 
truck with an interior outfitted for ex- 
hibiting works of art or other kinds of 
displays. The exterior panels hinge out 
to provide a lean-to shelter around the 
vehicle. Along the exterior walls are 
spaces for photographs and printed texts 
to give orientation concerning the shows 
on the inside. Under the shelter at the 
rear of the trailer is a folding counter 
from which the driver-curator can sup- 
ply information, direct visitors, sell 
publications, and play interpretative re- 
cordings or musical selections. 

Funds are being raised by the mu- 
seum to build an artmobile and con- 
tributions have been received to aid 
the first state-wide tour. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Baltimore, Maryland: Selecting 14 paint- 
ings by Willem DeKooning, Philip Gus- 
ton, Jackson Pollock, Jack Tworkov and 
Esteban Vicente, Vincent Melzac of 
Washington, D. C., has assembled a 
show of “Abstract Expressionists” cur- 
rent at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
through March 29. The same exhibition 
will later appear at the Watkins Me- 
morial Gallery of the American Univer- 
sity in Washington from April 12 to 
May 3. The introduction to the cata- 
logue explains that these artists are 
shown together because they, “through 
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their interchange of ideas, and their in- 
dividual and collective approach to 
painting, are more or less a cohesive 
group.” 


Palm Beach, Florida: Primarily repre- 
senting artistic trends in Florida, the 
15th Four Arts Annual of Contemporary 
Painting, on view at the Society of the 
Four Arts in Palm Beach through 
March 29, comprises 63 works. Juried 
by Perry T. Rathbone, director of the 
City Art Museum in St. Louis, the show 
was drawn from among 400 entries. In 
a catalogue statement Rathbone com- 
ments: “By and large the show is char- 
acterized by originality of expression 
and remarkable technical accomplish- 
ment. Illusionistic representation of real- 
ity scarcely figures. In its place we find 


American painting was transformed by 
the absorption of expressionist and ab- 
stract ideals.” 


Buffalo, New York: All but two of the 
15 top. prizes in the Western New York 
Artists exhibition (at the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo to April 3) were 
awarded to Buffalo artists. The show, 
which drew 1,105 entries, was juried by 
Isabel Bishop, painter, Thomas B. Hess, 
managing editor of Art News, and Mrs. 
Edith Halpert, director of the Down- 
town Gallery. From among the 165 


works selected for exhibition, the jury 
chose Seymour Drumlevitch’s abstract 
oil for the first prize, and Thomas S. 
Prentiss’ romantic realist oil for the 
second. For a complete list of prizes 
see page 27. 





SYRIAN BRONZE, ca. 1,000 B. C. (left); GIAcOMETTI: Man Pointing (right). Baltimore. 


artists expressing themselves in formal 
yet very personal language with em- 
phasis upon subtle color harmonies, lin- 
ear movement and abstract space rela- 
tionships.” Top prizes were awarded to 
Robert Camp in oils, and to Stanley 
Bate in watercolors. For a complete list 
of prizes see page 27. 


Norfolk, Virginia: A loan exhibition, 
“Ten Pioneer Americans,” at the Nor- 
folk Museum in Virginia through March, 
traces the rise of modern painting in 
America. Each of the artists included 
—Prendergast, Marin, Hartley, Dove, 
Demuth, Sheeler, Weber, Bluemner, 
Maurer and Feininger—is represented 
by a selection of paintings ranging from 
early to late work. A special section 
traces the development of Oscar Bluem- 
ner in a series of sketches. According 
to Joseph Fulton, assistant director of 
the museum, “the exhibition shows how 


Syracuse, New York: A new Regional 
Art Exhibition, succeeding the annual 
of the Associated Artists of Syracuse 
which in past years has been held at 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, will 
remain on view at the museum through 
April 5. Out of 431 entries received, 154 
works were accepted by the jury con- 
sisting of Charles Burchfield, Henry 
Varnum Poor and Virginia Cuthbert. 
First prize of $150 was given to Gordon 
Steele of Syracuse for an oil painting. 
For a list of prize winners, see page 27. 


South Bend, Indiana: Conservative, near- 
abstract and abstract works share hon- 
ors equally in the Fourth Annual Mich- 
iana Regional Art Exhibition (at the 
South Bend Art Association in Indiana 
through March 29), according to direc- 
tor Thomas Lias. From among 225 en- 
tries, the jury (comprising Aaron Boh- 
rod, artist-in-residence at Wisconsin 
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University, Patrick T. Malone, associate 
curator at the Chicago Art Institute, 
and Otto Wittman, associate director 
of the Toledo Museum) selected 146 
works for exhibition. Top prize was 
awarded to Rinaldo R. Paluzzi for a 
painting of an Italian landscape. For 
a complete list of prizes see page 27. 


Northampton, Massachusetts: A two-day 
symposium on “Art and Morals” will 
be held on April 23 and 24 at Smith 
College in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
During the sessions, 10 prominent au- 
thorities in the fields of literature and 
the plastic arts will discuss the relation 
of the arts and the position of the artist 
in the community. Participants are: 
Archibald MacLeish, Lionel Trilling, Al- 
len Tate, W. H. Auden, Ben Shahn, 
Philip C. Johnson, Edgar Wind, Wil- 
liam George Constable, Jacques Barzun 
and George Boas. In its May 1 issue, 
Art DicEst plans to present a number 
of excerpts from the talks.to be deliv- 
ered by the 10 participants. 


East Orange, New Jersey: The Second 
Annual New Jersey State show, on view 
at the Art Centre of the Oranges in 
East Orange through March 21, com- 
prises 103 oils and watercolors selected 
by jury-members Junius Allen, N.A., 
John Pellew, N.A., and George Tscham- 
ber. Two first awards were given: to 
Katherine*M. Norton for an oil, and to 
E. Ingersoll Maurice for a watercolor. 
For a list of prizes, see page 27. 


Chicago, Illinois: An experimental junior 
art workshop for high school students 
will serve as a laboratory for art edu- 
cation students during the spring semes- 
ter at the Institute of Design in Chi- 
cago, Developed by Peter Selz, head of 
the Institute’s art education program, 
the laboratory is believed to be one of 
the first of its kind. 


Youngstown, Ohio: Four galleries in the 
Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, 
are devoted to a March exhibition “deal- 
ing with objects of art, antiques and 
decorations dating from 1803.” Held in 
connection with the 1953 Ohio Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration, the show in- 
cludes a special display on the history 
of the iron and steel industries, in which 
Youngstown was a pioneer, and a section 
devoted to American paintings of .the 
Youngstown area. 


Newton, New Jersey: An exhibition of 
paintings by Mary Van Blarcom will be 
held during Holy Week (March 29 to 
April 5) at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newton, New Jersey. Miss 
Van Blarcom’s work was recently re- 
viewed by Newark critic Michael Len- 
son. Calling attention to “the brooding 
mysticism that pervades Miss Van Blar- 
com’s work,” he added: “several of the 
larger paintings . . . may well emerge 
as documents of spiritual importance 
for our time.” 


West Orange, New Jersey: A new gal- 
lery servicing interior decorators and 
home-owners has been opened by Rose 
Shaffer at 85 Gregory Avenue, West 
Orange, New Jersey. The gallery stresses 
the importance of “original art.” 
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Magnificent Obsession 


Little Caesar has a collection of paint- 
ings that is fit for a king. It seems that 
with the money Edward G. Robinson 
earned as a movie killer, he and his 
wife have indulged a passion for pic- 
tures by accumulating a collection that 
is not ‘less than magnificent. Forty of 
the paintings have been selected by An- 
drew Ritchie and beautifully installed 
by him at the Museum of Modern Art 
where, until April 12, they should prove 
to be the artistic feast of the season. 
From May 10 to June 14 they will be 
shown at the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and when the Washington 
exhibition is over they will return to 
Hollywood where the public can view 
them twice a week in the Robinson 
home. The magnanimity of the Robin- 
sons has caused them no end of trouble 
and has apparently given them the 
time of their lives. 

The aristocratic Trompette de la 
Garde of Géricault opens the exhibi- 
tion. Interior with Algerian Woman, 
a lushly painted Delacroix, announces 
its kinship to the Little Girl with Hat, 
an early portrait by Renoir that melts 


RENorIR: Little Girl with Hat 


the heart and eye. The late Renoir 
After the Bath, portraying a monu- 
mental nude in glowing relief, and a 
landscape, Boulevard des Italiens, round 
out a display of this master’s versatility. 
Here is the tenderly brushed L’Italienne 
by Corot, with its calm dignity; here 
again The Black Clock of Cézanne, as 
mysterious as ever, and Le Crotoy of 
Seurat, forever appearing through a 
pearly haze. Boudin has two wind-blown 
beach scenes; and the gentle impres- 
sionist landscapes of Monet, Pissarro 
and Sisley are in contrast to the bold- 
ness of Horsemen on the Beach, by 
Gauguin. 

The daring of the Degas pastels is 
matched by the daring of Lautrec’s two 
oils on cardboard: the original sketch 
for the poster of. Jane Avril dancing, 
and Cipa Godebski, a brilliant portrait 
of a type that Robinson himself could 
play. Vuillard has a little canvas, Or- 
anges, and its incisive forms are a sur- 
prise after the mellow tone of The Art- 
ist’s Mother, also by Vuillard. Bonnard 
has a charming Street Scene, Paris, and 


Matisse the large, complex The Dinner 
Table which he considers the most im- 
portant picture of his first period. 

Rouault is represented by The Vase of 
Flowers, of tapestried richness, and by 
the unusual Two Peasants, in melting 
tones of brown and blue. There is a cozy 
study by Sickert, a blue-period Picasso, 
a Utrillo and a Chagall. The Modigli- 
ani portrait is all elegance beside the 
turbulent, lavishly worked Soutine. 

Only two Americans appear in this 
show. Grant Wood’s familiar Daughters 
of Revolution looks faded; but Kuniyo- 
shi’s Daily News holds its place in this 
august company. 

When all is done, Van Gogh’s Le Pére 
Tanguy is the painting that burns it- 
self into the memory. Painted in a rich 
high key, it blasts the viewer’ with its 
sheer vitality. 

The character of this collection truly 
exhibits a taste, rather than a concern 
for rare examples or for historical in- 
clusiveness. The taste of the Robinsons 
is a taste for painting in the grand 
manner.—SIDNEY GEIST. 


In Love with Paint 

Paintings by Nicolas de Staél, 39- 
year-old Paris painter, were shown in 
New York three years ago in a group 
show at the Carré Gallery and more 
recently in a one-man show at Theo- 
dore Schempp’s. A much larger selec- 
tion of his paintings and a few of his 
excellent woodcuts are now on view at 
Knoedler’s, where they will remain 
through March 28. 


De Staél is an abstract impression- 
ist in love with light and paint, which 
he lays on in thick vertical and hori- 
zontal slabs as if it were butter or putty 
to be spread across the canvas with a 
trowel. He has affinities with the fauves 
(though line is absent from his art), 


but his real ancestors are Vermeer 
and Hercule Séghers. He is primarily 
a landscapist though he paints flowers, 
nudes and bottles as well. 

Some of his earlier compositions have 
a splintered, crystalline appearance, but 
now his vision is panoramic—monu- 
mental, in fact. The shapes in his re- 
cent paintings are fewer, simpler, and 
much larger; they are the shapes of 
city buildings seen as masses, of sea- 
side and countryside reduced to their 
basic divisions. In La Manche, La Ciotdt 
and Ciel &@ Honfleur, sky, water and 
land become horizontal bands of subtly 
modulated color. The sky: a vast ex- 
panse of pearl grey shot with pale blue 
and lavender. The water: a narrow 
band of jade-green or white. The land: 
a still-narrower band of tan or black. 
De Staél’s mastery of exquisite color 
is especially impressive in Paysage, with 
its pinkish and bluish lavenders and 
pale yellow-greys. 

That he can handle strong color 
equally well is shown in the post-cubist 
Pare des Princes, an orderly jumble of 
figures—football players, perhaps—in 
red and blue on dark green; shown, too, 
in Les Indes Galantes, a flesh-pink nude 
on a dull, dark green ground; above 
all, in the splendidly somber Nocturne. 

Flowers are important in de Staél’s 
art and he has a characteristic way of 
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KupkKA: Reminiscence Cathédrale 


representing them as adjacent wedges 
of color rising up the canvas in funnel 
formation. Here color is either dark— 
smoky grey, tan and black, cubist color 
—or bright. But when it is bright it is 
not bright enough to pass beyond gaudi- 
ness, and so the bright paintings are 
his least successful. 

If nature is de Staél’s source and 
inspiration, he never sentimentalizes or 
lets it do his work for him. His paint- 
ings are not only sensitive responses to 
light, space and mass; they exist in 
their own right, and their existence is 


secured by the artist’s passionate feel- . 


ing for paint and for tensions which 
exist only in art—on a flat, framed 
surface.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Manessier's Passion 


‘Alfred Manessier is a well-known mem- 


ber of the middle generation of Paris 
painters. The titles of the abstractions 
with which he makes his American 
debut (Pierre Matisse Gallery, to April 
6) indicate the religious content of his 
art and, in many cases, a pre-occupa- 
tion with specific phases of the Passion. 
In other cases a more generalized feel- 
ing about spiritual death (Ce qui était 
perdu) and rebirth (Attente du prin- 
temps) is represented. 

But one does not need titles to under- 
stand Manessier’s art for it is power- 
fully expressive, proving, if proof were 
still needed, that a sufficiently gifted 
artist can communicate specific feeling 
by abstract means alone. And even 
though this artist’s inspiration is focused 
by the Bible, his art is not literary, 
nor is it a response to visual reality: 
it is an abstract-symbolic treatment of 
inner experiences of universal scope. 

Manessier has been painting a good 
many years and he paints with consider- 
able skill and authority. His exhibition 
includes a number of small paintings— 
studies—and six large ones, four of 
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which measure 87-by-59 inches. From 
the studies it appears that Kandinsky 
and stained glass are his most direct 
stylistic sources. Typical configurations 
involve crystal, thorn, cross and lattice 
motifs. Some suggest fragments of 
stained glass (with the black leading 
replaced by dark color) set on solid- 
colored grounds. Others are over-all, 
asymetrically designed quilts of color. 
Deep jewel tones (not necessarily reds 
and blues) predominate. 

Of the small paintings Ce qui était 
perdu (a great black thorn or seed, 
rather like an enlarged Chinese char- 
acter, superimposed on a mosaic of red- 
dish browns, purples and greens), and 
Etude pour Barabbas (black cuneic 
wedges and splinters on white and vio- 
let) are especially effective. 

But it is the large paintings which 
are most impressive and three of these 


MANESSIER: Pour la féte du Christ-Roi 








DE STAEL: Paysage 


are—well, superb. In Pour la féte du 
Christ-Roi pale blue and tan cross and 
crystal elements are set among stained 
glass passages on a field of golden 
ocher shot with pink and green. Nuit 
de Gethsemani is very dark: a screen 
of narrow black and grey-violet shapes, 
key shapes, over a deep green field; 
paler green shapes float in the inter- 
stices of the screen. In Turris Davidica 
magnificent cadmium oranges, cobalt 
blues, pinks and greens are used in geo- 
metrical fragments in a design strange- 
ly reminiscent of Melanesian canoe 
decorations. All three paintings have 
the peculiar sense of rightness which 
inspiration alone provides. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS 


Kupka Cathedral 


“T am still groping in the dark, but I 
believe I can find something between 
sight and hearing and I can produce 
a figure in colors as Bach has done in 
music. At any rate, I will no longer 
be content with slavish copy.” In 1913 
Francois Kupka made this declaration 
of intention as a painter. His progress 
toward the goal he set may be seen in 
the exhibition of his work at Rose 
Fried Gallery until March 21. 

Now 82, the Czechoslovakian artist 
has painted, until recent years, in quiet 
and solitary search, eclipsed almost to 
oblivion by his Parisian contemporaries. 
Yet Kupka was far from unknown be- 
fore World War I. He was then re- 
garded as one of the best etchers in 
France, and his canvases took many 
prizes in exhibitions on the continent. 

Seurat’s theories of color contrast 
(and, very probably, the French paint- 
er’s classic sense of composition) be- 
came important factors in Kupka’s 
creative growth. In 1911 he undertook 
the study of prismatic colors expressed 
through highly simplified, almost ab- 
stract forms. By 1912 his work had be- 
come completely abstract, and at the 
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SUTHERLAND: Standing Forms 


Salon d’Automne, Apollinaire coined the 
term “Orphism’”’ to describe the color- 
music of Kupka’s paintings. 

Chronologically, it may be of historic 
significance that Kupka’s Disks of New- 
ton seem to anticipate Delaunay’s 
Disks, or that his geometric composi- 
tions may have been conceptual ante- 
cedents for the work of Malevich, Arp 
and Mondrian. Within their own con- 
text, however, the paintings are the 
spokesmen for their creator. 

Three canvases of 1913 reveal his at- 
tempts to clarify his philosophical con- 
cepts and purify his pictorial forms. 
Cathédrale and Reminiscence Cathé- 
drale are multi-colored, sumptuously 
and irresistibly radiant. They evoke two 
aspects of the cathedral-image: the im- 
posing vertical ascent of the facade and 
the vertically shafted stained-glass light 
penetrating the interior. Geometric fa- 
cets of scintillating color project a 
quality as majestic as that of a Brahms 
symphony. Traits, Plans, Espaces III, 
however, is a different interpretation. 
Here the sound of the cathedral, its 
higher and inner significance, is mani- 
fest. Kupka no longer re-creates the 
edifice-symbol of ritual and worship; 
he projects the pulse of its music, the 
surge and swell of its vibration. White 
now is dominant. Marked into ellipses 
with circular bands of blue and red, it 
emanates a new austerity, fugue-like, 
closer to Bach than to Brahms. It is 
the map for the artist’s future journey 
as a painter. 

To Kupka, white as a color and purity 
as a concept become interrelated. There 
are fewer sensuous color areas; instead, 
severely geometric forms, precisely re- 
lated to white, articulate its purity with 
increasing fineness. Yet the artist is 
still concerned with symbolism: Tvri- 
angles has its mystical connection with 
the Trinity; Divertissements II, with 
forms of the machine. In retaining these 
specific references, Kupka did not com- 
pletely transcend what Mondrian has 
called “particular” form; the Dutch 
painter’s final style seems an ultimate 
realization of what the Czech artist 
first conceived. 


Kupka’s paintings gain in stature 


through their appearance together. To- 
18 


gether they reveal a life-long process 
of artistic clarification, a monastic pur- 
ity of intention. Perhaps it is expressed 
in Abstraction du Theme: Deux Gris, 
1948, the most recent painting shown 
—a few thin verticals and horizontals 
of black, ocher and blue-gray, in poised 
relationship with white. Yet here again 
is the cathedral.—Sam FEINSTEIN. 


On Sutherland's Stage 


Graham Sutherland senses, within the 
forms of his surroundings, a tense and 
graphic symbolism, and his oils and 
gouaches, on exhibition at Curt Valen- 
tin’s through the first week of April, 
interpret his response pictorially. In 
this show, however, this English painter 
reveals a new approach. His canvas is 
no longer flat; it is treated more like 
a stage on which object-symbols, like 
sculptured actors, perform against 
painted scenery. 

In his earlier paintings, Sutherland’s 
figures are so composed that their 
horned and spiky forms stab and fork 
the space around them, interlocking 
with it as if with some palpable, re- 
sisting substance. The result is a mesh- 
ing of object and space. 

Sutherland’s current work is, in the 
main, differently conceived. The sym- 
bolic objects which he paints (rocks, 
birds forms, armored figures) seem 
separate from the now passive space, 
which exists more as a backdrop than 
as an active pictorial participant. The 
figures in front of it are different, too. 
They no longer reach out; rather they 
seem to turn in on themselves, to be- 
come monuments which, within their 
self-containment, writhe and thrust as 
if in torment from some inner pressure. 

The artist’s color runs to yellows in 
warm and cool nuances, violet-pinks or 
mauves, occasional reds and vibrant 
greens, but he restricts himself to black 
and white in Form Poised, a fantastic 
composite of gnarled and twisted root- 
forms and vegetation massed into an 
almost bursting, aggressively snouted 
animal-like head of tremendous weight 
and impact. In its de-emphasis of color 
(except for a few flecks of orange and 
blue) and in its isolated position on a 
cruciform base, it seems to have been 
conceived as a sculpture study, heavy 
and ominous. In the large oil Standing 
Forms, three white-gray armored fig- 
ures are set like returning wounded 
warriors against a tri-paneled yellow 
background. Pierced and flayed, the 
figures stand as sculptured ruins, relics 
of some ancient magnificance. 

Sutherland’s current paintings raise 
a question. One wonders if his intensely 
felt and powerfully invented imagery is 
not weakened pictorially by being con- 
fined to the separate figure-symbols, 
rather than articulated by the paint- 
ing-structure as a whole. In this re- 
spect, Form against Foliage is most 
effective. Here a Gothic ascension of 
piled up armor-shapes is integrated with 
the background by a vertical, shadowed 
passage of spotted colors. It is strongly 
countered there by horizontal rectangu- 
lar divisions in which active notes of 
foliage and hexagonal pattern echo the 
armor’s impact.—SAam FEINSTEIN. 
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JOSEPH CORNELL: For years, while- 
so many artists have been leaving so 
much out of their paintings, Cornell 
has been making the beautiful, shal- 
low, glass-faced boxes into which he 
puts everything he loves. 

Sometimes the play is very pure. 
Whiskey glasses, for example, are never 
so nice as when Cornell lines them up 
and puts the precious parts of his world 
into them—a bit of coral, a piece of 
a map of the heavens, a fragment of 
worm-eaten wood. , 

But he can also create a_ setfing 
heavy with the nostalgic poetry of the 
girl glimpsed too briefly, the guests 
departed, the bird flown from the cage. 
Hotel lobbies, terrifying or strangely 
vacant, are evoked by a few simple 
elements. A mysterious, almond-eyed 
girl haunts several of these construc- 
tions, but windows, bars, layers of 
glass and mirrors baffle the desire to 
see her clearly—and the spectator be- 
comes a frustrated lover. (Egan, to Mar. 
28.)—S. G. 





PAUL BURLIN: The 14 canvases of 
this exhibition are this veteran artist’s 
entire production of the past three 
years. Elaborately constructed, with a 
dazzling multiplicity of form and color 
and a painterly surface that is the re- 
sult of the development of the canvas 
and not of any mannerism, they demon- 
strate that painting is for Burlin no 
easy or stylish pursuit. 

At first glance these works appear to 
be pure abstractions, but slowly a sense 
of space develops, the intricate patterns 
come to life, and purity goes flying as 
the painting is invaded by mystery and 
terror, the heritage of Burlin’s long 
involvement in mythological themes. 
Red Theme and Intransigent are par- 
ticularly forceful, as is Nude, in a 
simpler, starker vein. (Downtown, to 
Mar. 28.)—S. G. 


SIDNEY GROSS: In his large new can- 
vases, Gross shows an interest in the 
mysteries of nature, organized intuitive- 
ly rather than by plan. Hidden fires 
glow in this work beneath wide amor- 


Red Theme 


BuURLIN: 
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phous areas of thinly glazed pigment. 
Paradoxically, the glazing suggests the 
surfaces of old masters, yet Gross is 
obviously concerned with qualities of 
flux—a particularly contemporary pre- 
occupation, 

This paradox is resolved in the deli- 
cate color nuances and floating forms 
of Icarus and in Avalanche, where 
clouds of color, held in rigid suspension 
above, tumble downward and spread out 
into vaporous passages below. These 
canvases have some of the quality of 
Redon’s incandescent flowers, and in 
Secret Realm there is the suggestion of 
the hell fires of Bosch. (Rehn, to Mar. 
28.)—P. B. 


CORRADO DI MARCA-RELLI: A won- 
derful, mysterious city has been dis- 
covered by Marca-Relli. Its exact loca- 
tion is never revealed, yet clues place 
it somewhere between Hopper’s New 
York and Chirico’s dream city. Marca- 
Relli has been working non-figuratively 
for about three years; but intense ref- 
erences to the visible world reappear 
in his newest paintings. 

The initial impact of these paintings 
is one of disorientation. Like mirages 
over water, they always seem upside 
down. The ghostly cluster of buildings 
in Port is made disquieting by the re- 
versibility of the .dark blue sky and 
pale foreground. Augmenting the am- 
biguity, a flanking obelisk could be the 
reflection of a distant beacon. 

Another disorientation is that of see- 
ing things for the first time. In No. 8, 
the gleaming foreground recedes—brok- 
en by ominous, angular shadows—to a 
distant row of ancient buildings and a 
dark sky. There is a suggestion of com- 
ing into a strange airport at night. 

All the landscapes seem depopulated, 
yet in two canvases Marca-Relli goes 
behind facades to depict the catatonic 
inhabitants. These figures are mono- 
chromatic and strongly modeled. They 
stand motionless, frozen in a moment 
ef a cryptic string game, or they sit 
waiting for nothing. (Stable, to April 
4.)—P. B. 


. YEHOSHUA KOVARSKY: The _influ- 


ences of Israel and Paris, where he 
lived before coming to the United 
States, are evident in Kovarsky’s first 
New York show of oils. Most of them 
are Biblical themes, interpreted sym- 
bolically in a form of semi-abstraction 
which has its eclectic notes, but attains 
a strikingly decorative character. Often 
the paintings are imbued with a troubled 
drama and with mystical implications. 
The artist obviously enjoys working 
with paint: he flattens its impasto into 
densely packed, colorful areas, and en- 
riches the surface with sand-textures 
or scratching. Blue-black or black alone 
is frequently used as a linear emphasis, 
to re-enforce greens, lemon yellows, 
pink-whites and strongly glowing reds. 
(Passedoit, to Mar, 21.)—S. F. 


ROLF NESCH: This endlessly inventive 
Norwegian artist, who two years ago 
confounded American printmakers with 
his black-and-white embossed and re- 
lief intaglio prints, returns with new 
graphic miracles. For these recent 
prints, Nesch has not only soldered 
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metal wire and screening onto the plate 
(to produce deep relief) but he has de- 
vised a color technique which renders 
the usually acid intaglio color infinitely 
flexible. When, for example, he de- 
scribes bathers on the Oslo beaches, 
color is tender, pale, washy. When he 
creates an image of Ghengis Khan, 
wine reds, mauves and brilliant blues 
are combined with deep textural pat- 
terns in opulent surfaces. Finally, to 
convey the austere Norwegian winter, 
color is used sparingly, with a sharp- 
ness suggesting the biting air. 
American printmakers should look to 
Nesch for new directions. He is a 
graphic artist who knows that techni- 
cal invention should vitalize the sub- 
ject matter, not be the subject matter, 
of a print. (Serigraph, to Mar. 30.) 
—D. A. 





call Géricault rather than the impres- 
sionists. For this reviewer, the most 
appealing painting is Mary Cassatt’s 
small Young Girl Sewing. The pale 
colors of this canvas have a radiance 
and intensity that reflect the absorption 
of the seamstress. (Hirschl and Adler, 
to Mar. 31.)—P: B. 


WATERCOLORS, COLLAGES AND 
DRAWINGS: This is a group show of 
gallery members. Almost all the work 
is abstract, with polarities of reticence 
and aggression suggesting the range of 
sensations possible in vanguard art. 
Rollin Crampton’s tempera is a grey 
infinity in which whispering brush 
strokes announce the remote possibility 
of life. James Brooks’ painting in black 
and white is the most muscular, its 
chunky turbulent shapes held in swirling 





OPENING GROUP: In a setting that is 
rich and intimate, this new gallery pre- 
sents a group of paintings ranging in 
date from the 17th to 20th century. 
Jan Van Goyen and Jakob Backer 
represent the baroque in Holland. Back- 
er, a pupil of Rembrandt, shows affini- 
ties for his master’s early work in an 
oval Portrait of a Young Girl. The in- 
tent and serious face of the child, the 
play of the white cuffs and collar 
against the surrounding darks mark 
this work as more than conventional 
Dutch portraiture. More exotic, an ele- 
gant Marieschi landscape with posed, 
mannered figures is typical of the fad- 
ing baroque of 18th-century Venice. 
Americans working in 19th-century 
French styles appear as minor masters 
of the continental movements. Inness, in 
his romantic seascape, Sunset Etretat, 
paints the cliffs Monet loved. The dash- 
ing waves and the buffeted sailboat re- 
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space. Watercolors and collages by Sey- 
mour Franks, Weldon Kees and Esteban 
Vicente are somewhere between these 
extremes. 

Drawings by sculptors Louise Bou- 
geoise, James Rosati and Leonard are 
—as sculptors’ drawings often are— 
two-dimensional renderings of three- 
dimensional situations. 

Reginald Pollack and Alfred Russell 
share a concern for the figure. Pollack 
inclines to the graciousness of the 
school of Paris, while Russell, using 
Renaissance cross-hatching and the fig- 
ure groupings of Mantegna or Poussin, 
attains something of the decadent neo- 
classicism of the later Chiricos. (Peri- 
dot, to Mar. 28.)—P.B. 


LOUIS SCHANKER: These recent can- 
vases are built up of spherical shapes, 
usually contoured in black, which im- 
pinge on one another, swing free, or 
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subside into amorphous shapes on back- 
grounds of white touched occasionally 
with notes of sharp color. The circular 
forms convey tensions that vibrate 
throughout the canvases. 

Although painting with a dry brush, 
the artist gives forms the insistence of 
impasto. He achieves balance with lit- 
tle stabs of linear pattern at one side 
of the large design, or through the re- 
lation of circling contours. Painting 
con brio, he sometimes deliberately ig- 
nores accepted conventions of balance. 

A vertical canvas, No. 22 shows an 
upward sweep of rounding shapes and 
interplaying curves, halted midway by 
an irregular rectangle of deep blue, and 
lower down by casually presented rec- 
tangles of white. Canvas No. 26 gives 
an evanescent, blonde impression; its 
pale almost impalpable curvaceous 
forms, sparsely touched with green and 
beige, suggest buoyancy. (Borgenicht, 
to Mar. 28.)—M. B. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY: 
The eyes were keen, but the vision was 
weak. Too many pictures in the 76th 
Annual of the American Watercolor 
Society were only slick imitations of 
naturalistic appearance, rather than in- 
terpretations of deep responses to na- 
ture. But there were a few possibly 
prophetic signs: occasional groping for 
more meaningful expression, rather 
than dependence on technical virtuosity 
to camouflage impoverishment of the 
emotions or imagination. 

John Whorf’s Snow by the Sea and 
Milton Wolsky’s Astoria Boatyard were 
outstanding examples of convincing and 
sympathetic portrayal of subject. They 
pay homage to nature without slavishly 
imitating it. Selectively organized, 
Harry Leith-Ross’ Station at Dawn and 
Edward Betts’ Quarry, both prizewin- 
ners, convey through structure the 
drama implicit in their themes. Vigor- 
ous and searching, semi-abstract, Barse 
Miller’s Montauk and Ferdinand War- 
ren’s Sun and Pines seemed relatively 
daring in this overwhelmingly conser- 
vative group. And the most complete 
abstraction, Arno Sternglass’ vertically 
patterned City Lights, was isolated (one 
might almost say quarantined) on a 


separate wall, near a window. (Na- 
tional Academy.)—S. F. 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN GROUP: 


The Americans in this show are gallery 
members and sculptor David Smith. 
The French artists are Dubuffet, Léger, 
Mathieu, Picasso, and Vlaminck. 

Motherwell, in his Five in the After- 
noon, alternates heavy black ovals, 
like roughly cut jet beads, with wide 
vertical black panels, producing an 
open-air feeling. There is a suggestion 
of a corner of a framed picture in the 
upper right, so that the painting could 
also be an interior. 

Baziotes, Bultman, Gottlieb and Hof- 
mann show typical works. Three direct 
metal constructions—by Hare, Lassaw 
and Smith—point up the medium’s po- 
tential for varied handling and effects. 

Of the Europeans, a fauve Vlaminck 
and a bone period Picasso represent 
more experimental phases of these art- 
ists’ production; while Dubuffet and 


Mathieu are audacious and less in awe 
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of their elders than are many of the 
second and third generation French 
painters. (Kootz, to Apr. 4.)—P. B. 


YORAM KANIUK: At 25, Yoram 
Kaniuk, or Yoram as he prefers to 
sign his canvases, makes a New York 
debut which holds immense promise for 
his future. He paints with a passionate 
Gedication to the creative act, and his 
imagery wells up from the churned 
impastos of his painted surfaces with 
an almost mystical intensity. 

The tragic and joyous are inherent 
characteristics of Yoram’s expression. 
Like Rouault and Soutine he is con- 
cerned with the deeply human signifi- 
cance of his themes. His highly subjec- 
tive expression, however, is controlled 
by the needs of his compositions, by 
painterly impulses. And he can create 
powerful interweaving form - relation- 
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ships as well as areas of spatial and 
psychological richness. (Feigl, to Mar. 
28.)—S. F. 


JULIO de DIEGO: Paintings by this 
artist reveal an impressive contact with 
classical art during a recent stay in 
Rome. This impact is shown especially 
in canvases in which monumental forms 
on palatial stairways dwarf the human 
figures below them. One suspects that 
the artist had tongue in cheek in many 
of his revivals of the ancient world, 
particularly in his depiction of primi- 
tive sculpture. The surface of these 
statues is rugose; their color, a de- 
pressing gray. (Heller, to Mar. 21.) 
—M. B. 


DIANE ESMOND: A temporary excite- 
ment results from the rich painterly 
surfaces with which Diane Esmond en- 
livens her otherwise unpretentious still- 
lifes, landscapes and figure paintings. 
Like so much French studio painting, 
these canvases have the qualities of 
good cooking: they are carefully pre- 
pared and well seasoned. 

Two still-lifes seem somewhat above 
the tasty gusto of the others. One, 
White Roses on a Table, has an unusual 
vertical emphasis in its composition of 
flowers perched high above a tall table. 
The other, Lute, is in Mediterranean 
tans and whites. Its simple shapes of a 









studio interior are defined by bold draw- 
ing, and there is an amusing sugges- 
tion of a satyr’s head in the body of 
the lute. (Carstairs, to Mar. 21.)—P. B. 


WILL BARNET: Watercolors by this 
artist form his first showing in this 
medium. They naturally possess greater 
fluency and spontaneity than his oils or 
lithographs, yet are marked with his 
unmistakable ideology of expression. 
They are all large papers, some almost 
sprawling, but in the majority of in- 
stances the vivid color planes are sound- 
ly organized. They have great diversity 
of effect, some appearing caught up in 
molto agitato movement, others display- 
ing a consonance of rhythmic sequence. 
The paintings employ the top notes 
of the chromatic register, with occa- 
sional black detail emphasizing this 
brilliance and affording stabilizing direc- 
tives. (Bertha Schaefer, to Mar. 21.) 
—M. B. 


SIDNEY SIMON: In his third New 
York show, Sidney Simon is primarily 
concerned with the moods of his im- 
mediate surroundings and the symbol- 
ism of mythological figures. Within a 
relatively realistic form-premise his 
themes are treated thoughtfully and 
imaginatively. 

In the Duet Series (pertaining to 
Venus and Adonis, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice) psychological aspects of the 
themes are translated into single fig- 
ures which have a sense of transpar- 
ency about them. One almost sees 
through some areas; other sections 
seem to reflect a surrounding form or 
color outside of the picture plane. 
(Grand Central Moderns, to Apr. 7.) 

—S.F. 


HILDE KAYN: This late artist’s series 
of paintings, “The Dance,” displays her 
fecundity of invention in the variation 
of her rhythmic designs. The figures 
are held together by a continuous, flu- 
ent rhythm in lyrical imagery. Color is 
in complete harmony with this flux of 
line and form that create a melodious 
ensemble. 

Mrs. Kayn escaped the temptation, 
natural to an artist with a remarkable 
gift of personal rhythm, to repeat it 
until it becomes habitual and mo- 
notonous. By including different and 
often difficult elements of design, she 
attained a wide range of expression. 
(Milch, to Mar. 28.)—M. B. 


FRANK DUNCAN: In his first exhibi- 
tion at this gallery, Frank Duncan 
shows pleasantly decorative and subtly 
toned paintings which derive from 
landscape and still-life. While retain- 
ing its stylized realism, Duncan’s work 
now has more simplicity and unity. It is 
less contrived than the earlier, broadly 
faceted A Condition of Spring. It shows 
less evidence, too, of his somewhat 
arbitrary use of geometric semi-trans- 
parent passages to flatten space. 

The resulting evenness of tone dis- 
closes the diversity within Duncan’s 
limited color range. Blue, gray, and 
variegated greens are his basic har- 
monies, but they range from olive hues, 
reminiscent of early Braque still-lifes, 
to shrill viridians carefully related to 
umbers and ochers. Often a red note 
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becomes a major foil against the cool 
colors, as in Red Chalk Box, Red 
Pitcher, In Autumn, and Lake Coun- 
try. (Durlacher, to Apr. 4.)—S. F. 


ALLEN WOLF: Since his return from 
Israel, where he lived and worked for 
two years, Allen Wolf has discovered 
New York’s Lower East Side. These 
are not genre paintings. They reflect no 
sentimentality for the picturesque, no 
compassion for the impoverished. Wolf 
is a painter and his closeups of crowds 
and push-carts are brusque, bold and 
often monumental. 

Bright shapes of fruit are framed by 
tilted rectangles in Banana Stand. Pig- 
ment is applied directly with no at- 
tempt to distinguish between local tex- 
tures; in places the bare canvas shows 
between, brush strokes. Where figures 
appear, as in Sweet Potato Vendor, they 
are simplified into chunky masses. (Bar- 
zansky, to Mar. 28.)—P.B. 


HENRY MITCHELL: Back from a so- 
journ in Italy, which he visited as a 
Fulbright fellow, Mitchell has brought 
with him a series of bas-reliefs and 
figures, all in bronze, and all as agi- 
tated and unrestrained as the scenes of 
Italian life that inspired them. In a 
surprising reversal, the bas-reliefs often 
bulge strongly, while the figures are re- 
duced to thin, almost stringy, elements. 

Mitchell is content to dismiss detail 
and construction in order to catch a 
gesture; he is especially successful in 
Woman with Pig. (Kraushaar, to Mar. 
-28.)—S. G. 


CHARLES HEIDENREICH: This art- 
ist’s second exhibition shows a gain in 
richness and variety of color over his 
previous work. Many of the paintings 
are expressionistic in their reflection 
of the artist’s reaction to subject. This 
expression of mood is felt in the sinister 
darkness of a street in Barcelona and 
in the sense of decay of past grandeur 
in the jumbled mass of architecture 
around a cathedral’s portal and tower. 
Even in the figures of dancers in gay 
attire, the note is one of fatigue and 
frustration. 

Heidenreich’s designs composed of 
squares and ovals on a flat surface 
someway present a sense of spatial 
depth. His still-lifes are handsome in 
color pattern and relevance of shapes 
and forms, though they would be more 
effective with less insistence of detail. 
(Salpeter, to Mar. 28.)—M. B. 


THEATER IN ART: More than 100 
members of New York’s chapter of 
Artists Equity participate in this mam- 
moth show, interpreting the theater 
theme sometimes literally and some- 
times not at all. Many of the paintings 
here are semi-abstract and appear to 
be reflections of inner dramas. Others 
are all-too-realistic versions of bur- 
lesques, Times Square movie houses, 
circuses and divas. And still others are 
distinctive commentaries on the theatri- 
cal arts. This last group includes Louis 
Ferstadt’s record of jazz-age entertain- 
ment, Byron Browne’s almost Oriental 
clown, Louis Bosa’s Venetian walpurgis- 
nacht and Robert J, Moore’s image of 
an aging wreck of the Follies. Other 
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creditable works are by Xavier Barile, 
Ruth Reeves and Sidney Rifkin. (Artists 
Equity, to Mar. 30.)—D.A. 


GERMAINE VERNA: In this artist’s 
first U.S. showing, landscapes of Switz- 
erland and the Italian frontier are the 
preponderant themes. They are all set 
down with simplicity and directness, 
yet also with delicate phrasing and 
subtle nuances of color, obtaining the 
feeling of place. Though veiling sche- 
matic ideas with flowing brushwork 
that conveys lyrical moods, the paint- 
ings are firmly constructed. The artist 
translates the beauty of these scenes 
into pictorial terms, employing a soft 
diffusion of light throughout. 
Satisfying spatial relations and sig- 
nificance of intervals that are appre- 
ciable in these landscapes are also ap- 
parent in the figure work. The charac- 
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terization of three rather apathetic peo- 
ple on a park bench or the gay move- 
ment of ball players in a colorful land- 
scape display a gift for integrating fig- 
ures and background into a coherent, 
rhythmic expression. (Fine Arts Asso- 
ciates, Mar. 16-Apr. 4.)—M. B. 


ESTHER GOETZ: A healthy enthusi- 
asm for painting occasionally leads 
Miss Goetz to pile up the images and 
the paint, but for the most part it has 
enabled her to make a happy record 
of flowers, landscape and people at play. 
A small oil on wood, Wanakah Beach, 
and a series of beach scenes in water- 
color are charming paintings unham- 
pered by any formal scheme; Miss Goetz 
lets her children romp where they will. 
She can catch the gesture of an old lady 
walking in the sand, and the mood of a 
windy afternoon on Lake Erie. And her 
friendly outlook can absorb so for- 
midable an item as an Army jeep. (Gal- 
erie Moderne, to Mar. 28.)—S. G. 


STREETER BLAIR: Like many primi- 
tive or untaught painters, Streeter 
Blair has a sharp eye for detail and an 
ability to make ordinary events seem 
lively and credible. The events with 





which he deals occurred in rural and 
small-town Kansas at the turn of the 
century. Such paintings as Fire and 
Saturday Night are views of town 
squares and store fronts under dark 
skies, with all sorts of busy figures 
spotted in among the buildings. In one 
case the agitation relates to the pull- 
ing of a fire engine, and in the other 
to general high spirits. Several of his 
farm landscapes are more placid. (St. 
Etienne.)—P. B. 


ALEX COLVILLE: This Canadian art- 
ist’s paintings, figure pieces, possess an 
almost startling clarity of impression 
in their bold presentment and solidity 
of construction. Although impeccable 
draftsmanship contours these figures, 
through an equally impeccable brush- 
ing they avoid all suggestion of sculp- 
ture, but are instinct with life and 
vitality. The medium used, glazed tem- 
pera, affords marked richness of tex- 
tures. The artist’s inventiveness is 
shown in his placing of realistic forms 
in provocative juxtapositions. Even fan- 
tasy is evoked in a painting of four 
classically draped figures descending a 
slope seaward. 

Without seductions of light or decora- 
tive detail, Colville’s canvases sum up 
esthetic conceptions in concentrated 
plastic designs. (Hewitt.)—M. B. 


FLOWERS: Oils, watercolors and draw- 
ings by a group of this gallery’s artists 
treat the traditional theme of flowers 
in new and traditional ways. Most of 
the paintings-are light and tasteful as 
flower paintings should be. A few—by 
artists who do not usually handle this 
subject—seem more imaginative. 
William Thon adapts the grey washes 
and sinuous lines of his quarry studies 
to The White Vase, a watercolor of 
which the periphery is silvery and still, 
while activity is more intense in the 
flowers. Paul Cadmus is actually lov- 
ing and tender in his delicate drawing 
of roses. Julian Binford’s still-lifes be- 
long to a lyrical indoor world, while 
William Palmer looks closely into 
stalks and buds to find the multiple 
rhythms and transparencies of Summer 
Song. (Midtown, to Mar. 21.)—P. B. 


JUNE WAYNE: Covering a five-year 
period of copious lithographic research, 
this exhibition reveals a steady tech- 
nical and esthetic growth. Miss Wayne’s 
lithographs of 1948 were based on sym- 
bols of modern psychological literature, 
more or less directly transposed to the 
stone in sketchy crayon drawing. With- 
in two years she developed a distinctly 
individual lithographic technique suited 
to her new, non-literary subjects. But 
her prints of this phase, systematic 
compositions, largely of diamond shapes 
faceted with cold lights, seem unnatur- 
ally stiff. 

Miss Wayne’s strong sensibility fin- 
ally emerges in recent work: a series 
of memorial lithographs for her friend, 
the late Donald Bear. No longer limit- 
ing herself to geometric configurations, 
she works with delicately grained 
stones, rendering sensitive gradations 
from the palest of gray films to pro- 
found blacks. In the occultly balanced 


[Continued on page 24] 
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MATISSE: Boy with Butterfly Net 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


Contemporary Art 
[Continued from page 9] 


ers Antonio Music, Tancredi and Mar- 
cello Boccacci, and Armando Pizzinato 
and Pericle Fazzini, who were repre- 
sented in the “20th-Century Italian Art” 
exhibition held at the museum in 1949. 

In accordance with a long-standing 
policy, most of the gifts to the Modern 
were actually selected by the museum. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 
Museum of Modern Art 


ARMITAGE, KENNETH (British): Family Going 
for a Walk, 1951. Bronze. Purchase 
Family Going for a Walk, 1951. Color litho 
graph. Purchase. 
BOCCACCI, MARCELLO, (Italian): Painting, ce: 
1950. Gouache. crayon and oil on paper. Gift 
BRANCUSI, CONSTANTIN (Roumanian) Mile. 
Pogany, 1913. Purchase. 
BUTLER, REG (British): Woman Standing, 1952 
Bronze. Purchase. 
Studies for Woman Standing 1952 Pencil, 
crayon ard watercolor. Purchase 
CHADWICK, LYNN (British): Balanced Sculpture 
1952. Iron. Purchase. 
Studies for Balanced Sculpture, 1952. Ink and 
watercolor. Purchase 
CORBETT, EDWARD (American): Number 11 
1951. Chalk. Purchase. 
DAVIS. STUART (American): Visa, 1951. Oil 
Gift. 
DICKINSON, EDWIN (American) Composition 
with Still-Life, 1933-37. Oil. Gift. 
DOMINGUEZ, OSCAR (Spanish): Nostalgia of 
Space, 1939. Oil. Gift 
FAZZINI, PERICLE (Italian): The Sibyl, 1947. 
Bronze. Gift. 
FREUD, LUCIAN (British): Woman with a Daf 
fedil, 1945. Oil. Purchase 
GABO, NAUM (American): Two models of con- 
structions designed for the Esso Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 1949. Plastic and metal. 
Gift. 
GALLATIN, ALBERT (American): Forms and 
Red, 1949. Oil. Purchase. 
GIACOMETTI, ALBERTO (Swiss): Portrait of 
His Mother, 1950. Oil. Purchase 
GONZALEZ, JULIO (Spanish): Woman Combing 
Her Hair, 1936. Wrought iron. Purchase. 
GOTO, JOSEPH (American): Organic Form No. 
1, 1951. Welded steel. Purchase. 
KATZMAN, HERBERT (American): The Seine, 
1949. Oil. Gift. 
KIENBUSCH, WILLIAM (American): Low Tide 
1950. Casein and ink on paper. Purchase. 
LASSAW, IBRAM (American): Awannon, 1952. 
Welded bronze with silver. Purchase. 
LEGER, FERNAND iFrench): Woman in Arm- 


chair, 1913. Oil on burlap. Gift. 
Face and Hands, 1952. Brush and ink. Purchase. 


MINGUZZI, LUCIANO (Italian): Dog Among 
Reeds, 1951. Bronze. Purchase. 

MOORE, HENRY (British): Mother and Child, 
1938. Elmwood. Purchase. 


MUSIC, ANTONIO (Italian): 1951. 


Horsemen, 


Oil. Purchase. 

PICASSO. PABLO (Spanish): Three Women at 
the Spring, 1921. Oil. Gift. 
Young Girl in an Armchair, 1909. Oil. Gift. 
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PIZZINATO, ARMANDO (Italian): 
1948. Oil on plywood. Gift. 

POLLOCK, JACKSON (American): 
Five, 1947. Oil. Gift. 

REDER, BERNARD (American): 
French limestone. Gift. 

REYNOLDS, ALAN (British): Composition July, 
1952. Oil on composition board. Purchase. 

SALEMME, ATTILIO (American): Astronomical 
Experiment, 1945. Oil. Gift. 

SANI, ALBERTO (Italian): Slaughtering Swine. 
Stone relief. Purchase. 

TANCREDI (Italian): Springtime, 1952. 

and pastel. Gift. 


Whitney Museum of American Art 
Purchases from the Benefit Fund 


Sculpture 

KAZ, NATHANIEL: 

LIPTON, SEYMOUR: 
bronze. 


May Day, 
Full Fathom 
Torso, 1938. 


Gouache 


Cyrano. Bronze. 
Thunder Bird. Hammered 


Paintings and Drawings 
BENRIMO, TOM: Figure in Space. Oil and casein. 
BULTMAN, FRITZ: Sleeper No. 2. Oil. 
MANDEL, HOWARD: The Blessing. Casein. 
MURCH, WALTER: Governor No. II. Oil. 
PERLIN, BERNARD: The Jacket. Gouache. 
SLOBODKINA, ESPHYR: Composition with White 
Ovals. Oil. 
SELIGMANN, KURT: Perseus. Ink and gouache. 
THON, WILLIAM: Midnight Quarry. Watercolor. 
sg vag? HOOFT, MARTHA: Cry of the Juke 
ox. Oil. 


Purchases from Regular Purchase Fund 


Sculpture 


AMINO, LEO: Jungle. Mahogany. 

DeRIVERA, JOSE: Construction “Blue and Black.” 
Aluminum and pigment. 

FERBER, HERBERT: T7he Flame. Lead. 

HARE, DAVID: Juggler. Steel. 


LASSAW, IBRAM: Coma Berenice. Manganese 
bronze. 

LIPCHITZ, JACQUES: Sacrifice. Bronze. 

MOIR, ROBERT: Mother and Child. Limestone. 

TALBOT, WILLIAM: Steel Sculpture. 

ZORACH, WILLIAM: The Future Generation. 
Botticini marble. 

Paintings and Drawings 

ADLER, SAMUEL: Invocation. Oil. 

BAZIOTES, WILLIAM: Sea Forms. Pastel. 

BEAUCHAMP. JOHN: Painting. Lacquer. 

BLUME, PETER: Man of Sorrows. Oil. 

BRICE. WILLIAM: Flowers at Night. Casein. 

CANDELL, VICTOR: Ascendent. Oil. 

DAVIS. STUART: Owh! in San Pao. Oil. 


GLARNER, FRITZ: Relational Painting, 1949-51. 
Oil. 


GLASCO, JOSEPH: Portrait of a Poet. Oil. 

GONZALEZ, XAVIER: Landscape No. 9. Water- 
color and casein. 

GRECO, ROBERT: Hermetic Retreats. Oil. 

HAYTER, STANLEY WILLIAM: Ophelia. Oil. 

JOHNSTON, YNEZ: Breakwater. Casein and ink. 

KATZMAN, HERBERT: 7wo Nudes Before Japa- 
nese Screen. Oil. 


KIENBUSCH, WILLIAM: Twin Pine. Casein. 
KUPFERMAN, LAWRENCE: Microscopic Path of 


Life. Casein. 
LEBRUN, RICO: Wood of the Holy Cross. Oil. 
Van in Helmet. Ink and casein. 


MacDONALD-WRIGHT, STANTON: Oriental—Syn 


chromy in Blue-Green. Oil. 
POLLOCK, JACKSON: No. 27, 1950. Oil. 
PRESTOPINO, GREGORIO: Glitter No. 3. Mixed 
media. 
REINHARDT. AD: No. 18, 1950. Oil. 


ROSZAK, THEODORE J.: Study for “The Furies.” 
Ink, pen and brush. 


SALEMME, LUCIA AUTORINO: Night in the 
Clairvoyant City. Gouache. 

SELIGER, CHARLES: Floral. Tempera and ink. 

SENNHAUSER, JOHN: Emotive No. 15. Water- 
color and casein. 

STAMOS, THEODOROS: Greek Orison. Oil. 

VICKREY. ROBERT: The Labyrinth. Tempera. 

VON WICHT, JOHN: Harbor Festivity. Water- 
color and casein. 

WHITE, CHARLES: Preacher. Pen and ink. 

WILDE, JOHN: Myself Illustrating How a Square 
with Points A and H is Always in my Vision. 
Pencil. 

ZUCKERMAN, JACK: One is Higher than the 
Other. Gouache. 

Gifts 

Sculpture 

WECHSLER, ANITA: A Time for Peace. Bronze. 

Paintings and Drawings 

BACON, PEGGY: Untilled Field. Pastel. 

BLATAS, ARBIT: Two Bottles. Oil. 


BOTKIN, HENRY: Sleep. Oil. 

BROWNE, BYRON: Circus Tumblers. Oil. 

CALDER, ALEXANDER: Gouache. 

CALLAHAN, KENNETH: Cascade Mountain Land- 
scape No. 12. Pen and ink. 

DOVE, ARTHUR: Plant Forms. Pastel. 

DU BOIS, GUY PENE: Juliana Force at 
Whitney Studio Club. Oil. 

EILSHEMIUS, LOUIS M.: Nudes by a Stream. 


the 


Oil. 

FORBES, DONALD: Anvils and Trapped Wheel. 
Oil. 

GATCH, LEE: Jumping Joy. Oil. 

GOTTLIEB, ADOLPH: Voyager's Return. Water- 
color and gouache. 





GRAHAM, BLLWOOD: Kinship. Oil. 
Hyperbole. Watercolor. 

HARTLEY, MARSDEN: Forms Abstracted. Oil. 

LORIAN, DORIA: View of the East River. Oil. 

MacDONALD-WRIGHT, STANTON: Synchromy. 
Oil. 

MARSH, REGINALD: Ned Dodgem. Gouache. 
White Tower Hamburger. Wash. 

POOR, ANNE: Three Musicians. Oil. 

RUSSELL, MORGAN: Four Part Synchromy, 
7. Oil. 

SIPORIN, MITCHELL: 
Stool Pigeons, Mr. 
Pen and ink. 

SLOAN JOHN: Charlotte in Red Coat. Tempera. 
Riders in the Hills. Oil and tempera. 

Nude. Pencil 
Portrait. Oil and tempera. 
STELLA, JOSEPH: Der Rosenkavalier. Oil. 


No, 


Haymarket 
and Mrs. 


Series: 
William 


The 
Seliger. 


Sketch for Brookiyn Bridge. Pastel. 
TOBEY, MARK: Sale. Tempera. 
WALKOWITZ, ABRAHAM: New York. Wash. 


By exchange 


BLANCH, ARNOLD: Four ships. Oil. 

KANTOR, MORRIS: Storm. Oil. 

POLLET, JOSEPH: Black Walnuts. Oil. 

SLOAN, JOHN: The Blue Sea—Classic. Oil. 
Nude. and Nine Apples. Oil and tempera. 
Romany Marie. Oil. 


San Francisco Museum of Art 


CALLERY, MARY 
Gift. 

CHIRICO, GIORGIO DE (Italian): The Verations 
of the Thinker, 1915. Oil. Purchase. 


(American): Pyramid. Bronze. 


DUFY, RAOUL (French): Saumur, 1937. Water- 
color. Gift. 

FRANCK, FREDERICK S. (American): Passion 
Still-Life, 1952. Oil. Gift. 

GALLATIN, ALBERT E. (American): Design 
Executed as a Rug, 1941. Oil. Gift. 

GOETHE, JOSEPH (American): Sleeping For. 
Thuyla wood. Gift. 
Salome. Redwood. Gift. 

GRAHAM, ELLWOOD (American): Spanish Lace. 
Oil. Gift. 

JOHNSON, SARGENT (American): Head of Boy, 
1934. Terra cotta. Gift. 

KLEE, PAUL (‘Swiss-German): Rotes Villenquar 
tier, 1920. Oil. Purchase. 

KNOOP. GITOU (French): Mediterranee No. 1. 
Marble. Gift. 

KOKOSCHKA, OSKAR (Austrian): View of the 
City. Oil. Gift. 

MARINI, MARINO (Italian): Head of Stravinsky 
Bronze. Gift. 

MEZA, GUILLERMO (Mexican): Sunbather, 1940 
Oil. Purchase. 

MOORE, HENRY (British): Reclining Figure 
Bronze. Gift. 


O'KEEFFE, GEORGIA 
Seascape. Oil, Gift. 


[Continued on page 30] 


(American): Reflection— 


Brancus!: Adam and Eve 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
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WHO'S NEWS 


Sole judge of oil entries at the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Butler Institute 18th mid- 
year show will be Edward Hopper. Dong 
Kingman will jury the watercolor en- 
tries. Prizes totaling $5,000 (double last 
year’s purse) will be offered. The show 
will be open July 4 until Labor Day. 


New officers and council, elected at the 
annual meeting of academicians of the 
National Academy of Design, are Law- 
rence Grant White, president; Sidney 
Waugh, ist vice-president; Julius Allen, 
2nd vice-president; Eliot Clark, corre- 
sponding secretary; Gilmore D. Clarke, 
assistant corresponding secretary; Ralph 
Fabri recording secretary; Arthur Crisp, 
treasurer; Dana Pond, assistant treas- 
urer; Norman Kent and William A. 
Smith, members of council. 

The following members were elected 
to academicianship: painters Aaron Boh- 
rod, Francis Chapin, Joseph De Martini, 
Stephen Etnier, Hobson Pittman, and 
Walter Stuempfig; sculptors Gleb Deru- 
jinsky and Carl Milles; architects Archi- 
bald Manning Brown and Arthur Brown, 
Jr.; aquarellist Philip L. Dike. 





Walker Hancock, sculptor who designed 
the President Eisenhower Inaugural 
Medal, has been awarded the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance’s medal of achieve- 
ment for “outstanding work in sculpture.” 


New staff member of the University of 
Illinois undergraduate division of fine 
arts and architecture is John Walley, 
Chicago artist and designer. Walley re- 
cently resigned from the Institute of De- 
sign in Chicago where he was head of the 
industrial design department. 


Art column of the late C. J. Bulliet of 
Chicago Daily News has been taken over 
by Kenneth Shopen, who directs the Uni- 
versity of Illinois fine arts and architec- 
ture department in Chicago. 


Third visiting artist of the season at 
Munson - Williams- Proctor Institute’s 
school of art is painter Theodoros 
Stamos. This month the school is hold- 
ing an exhibition of his paintings from 
1944 through 1953. 


Viktor Lowenfeld, prominent art edu- 
cator, will be guest speaker at a work- 
shop on the art program for Catholic 
secondary schools to be held at the 
Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C., from June 12 to 23. Lowenfeld 
is professor of art education at Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Sculptor Jason Seley has been appointed 
acting director of Le Centre d’Art, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, for six months 
while De Witt C. Peters, director, is 
on leave of absence. Seley begins his 
assignment April 1. 


Rome prize fellowships worth $3,000 
each for one year’s study at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome went this year 
to Alan M. Gussow, New York, and 
James J. Hoffman, Racine, Wisconsin, 
painters; and sculptor Ira C. Matteson, 
New York. Eugene Speicher chaired the 
painting jury which included Isabel 
Bishop, Russell Cowles, and Stuart 
Davis. Sidney Waugh headed the sculp- 
ture jurors: Peter Dalton, Cecil Howard, 
Robert Laurent, and Ivan Mestrovic. 
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PRINTS 





by Dore Ashton 





National Scene 


“An overall tendency toward represen- 
tational and expressionistic graphic 
work” characterizes the New Britain 
Museum’s Second Print annual on view 
through March 29. According to Lucien 
Day, color is less evident this year than 
it was last year, prints are smaller, and 
etching, engraving and lithography pre- 
dominate. 

The current show drew 400 entries 
from which jurors Charles Cunningham, 
director of Hartford’s Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, John Taylor Arms and Adja 
Yunkers, artists, selected 95 for exhibi- 
tion. First purchase prize was awarded 
to Alice Mason of Chicago for Rainy 
Season, a color lithograph. (For a com- 
plete list of prizes, see page 27.) 

A statement by juror Adja Yunkers 
commends the traditional work in the 
show, pointing out that the “love, care, 
technical skill and respect for the me- 
dium found in the traditional prints 
were too often lacking in abstract-ex- 


“a 
“aae 


a technique.” Although the show is 
smaller than in former years, the jury 
commented on the generally higher 
quality of the work. 


PRINT NOTES 


Dallas, Texas: A national competitive 
print exhibition, to be held in June, 
will replace the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Art’s print and drawing annual former- 
ly held in January. 


New York, New York: The National 
Serigraph Society, a non-profit artists 
society, announces an associate member- 
ship plan for the current year. Member- 
ship privileges include an annual gift 
print in a 20x 24 presentation mat, and 
a 10 per cent discount privilege on all 


‘ purchases and tuitions. 


Newark, New Jersey: A two-section ex- 
hibition, “Japanese Prints and Their 
Influence,” is on view at the Newark 
Museum through next fall. The first 
section includes prints from the Mu- 
seum’s collection dating from the 18th 





SUMMERS: Chinese Landscape. In Seattle. 


perimental works, except in the cases 
of Seong Moy, Mauricio Lasansky and 
Minna Citron.” 


International Scene 


An important event in the Pacific North- 
west, the Northwest Printmakers’ 25th 
International Exhibition, at the Seattle 
Art Museum through April 5, features 
work by 101 artists from nearly every 
state in America, and from Hawaii, 
Canada, Germany, Austria and Japan. 
From a total of 450 submitted works, 
a five-man jury selected 109 prints for 
the exhibition, awarding six purchase 
prizes. (For a complete list of prizes 
see page 27.) 

In his report on the show, Glen Alps, 
president of the Northwest Printmakers, 
and a juror, states that “no particular 
print, school, technique or style towered 
conspicuously.”’ He also points out that 
“more of the experienced ~printmakers 
are thinking in terms of the esthetic 
quality of expression and not so much 
of exploiting the medium or exhibiting 


to the 20th century and representing 
the most renowned printmakers of 
Japan. A special selection of about 15 
fiine prints from Hiroshige’s first To- 
kaido series is featured. In the second 
section, the influence of Japanese design 
and stylization is traced in works lent 
by the Metropolitan and the Museum 
of Modern Art. This group includes 
prints by Degas, Cassatt, Whistler, 
Gauguin, Vuillard, Frasconi and Rist. 


Utica, New York: A collection of 167 
European prints, ranging from the 15th 
century to the present, is on view at the 
Munson - Williams - Proctor Institute in 
Utica through March 22. The collection 
was formed by Edward W. Root over 
a period of many years, and it was re- 
cently donated to the Institute. Among 
artists represented in the collection are 
Diirer, Brueghel, Rembrandt, Hogarth, 
Blake, Delacroix, Rodin, Braque, Dali, 


»-Gresz;’Picasso and Rouault. Rare- items 


include a Nuremberg Bible published by 
Anton Koberger in 1483 and a Brueghel 
landscape. 
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57th Street 


[Continued from page 21] 

A Work of Mourning No. 4, a tremulous 
intensity is felt; the mysterious and 
compelling portrait is sheathed in a 
welter of shadows. Here the artist 
seems to have freed herself from tech- 
nical limitations, moving toward a more 
fully self-expressive style. (The Con- 
temporaries, to Mar. 22.)—D. A. 


JOHN ATHERTON: These caseins and 
oils represent the last three year’s work 
of a painter who was well known as a 
commercial illustrator. Atherton cor- 
rected all the accidents of nature in 
his brittle landscapes. Earth browns 
and tans are predominant, and the 
forms and textures into which the land- 
scape elements are transposed are 
crisp and well tailored. The method of 
rearrangement derives from cubism, 
but the results are involved with style 
and not order. (A.A.A., to Mar. 28.) 
—P. B. 


MICHEL G. GILBERT: An American 
citizen born in Paris, Gilbert is clearly 
a painter in the European tradition 
though recently he spent much time 
on this side of the Atlantic. Neverthe- 
theless the sea-change has its effect on 
an artist sensitive to nature and skill- 
ful in registering its moods. Thus Gil- 
bert’s gentle, sympathetic scenes of 
France alternate with landscapes that 
refiect the ruder vitality of the Ameri- 
can setting and atmosphere. He can 
catch the charm of a Paris street or a 
quai on the Seine, but The Brook is a 
study that goes beyond the picturesque. 
(Passedoit, Mar. 23-Apr. 4.)—S. G. 


IRWIN TOUSTER: A lusty feeling for 
matiére—a love of whipping impasto 
strokes—is revealed in Irwin Touster’s 
first one-man show. Some of his fan- 
tastic landscapes, however, seem irreso- 
lute stylistically: fussy stippled detail 
and broad simple areas, classical and 
cubist composition are incongruously 
juxtaposed. But in two small figure 
studies an autographic expressionist 
style emerges. In both Three Hunters 
and Clam Diggers Touster drops cubist 
conventions to create a tender direct 
vision of elastic figures related to land- 
scape. (Davis, to Apr. 4.)—D. A. 


JEANETTE GENIUS: In a group of 
modest paintings, Jeanette Genius bal- 
ances planes and textures in gpace, 
while defining the surface of her canvas 
with geometric calligraphy. In her most 
harmonious paintings, Industrial I, II 
and III, red towers, grey walls, steps 
and other city-scape elements are dis- 
creetly arranged. Little figures, like de- 
personalized symbols of public opinion 
polls, stand amid the architectural re- 
cessions and diagonal beams of light in 
Transition and Progression. (Contempo- 
rary Arts, to April 3.)—P.B. 


ANTONIO FRASCONI: In continuing 
an ancient and noble tradition, Fras- 
coni has produced the highlight of his 
current show: an entirely handwrought 
portfolio of text and illustrations for 
two Garcia Lorca poems. The poems, 
“Romance de la Luna, Luna,” and “Ro- 
mance de la Guardia Civil,” handwrit- 
ten in a fine script, with occasional 
emotional inflections indicated in de- 
sultory flourishes, have been litho- 
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graphed in red ink by Frasconi’s asso- 
ciate, John Muench. 

Frasconi captures the abstract beauty 
of the word in his print analogues. Con- 
veying the “nightness of night,” the 
lines “en la noche platinoche/noche que 
noche nochera” are illustrated with a 
print grounded in deep velvet black— 
a print describing a gypsy village laid 
out beneath a midnight sky. (Weyhe, to 
Apr. 7.)—D. A. 


THURLOE CONOLLY: Taking his in- 
spiration from the patterns of Peruvian 
and Coptic textiles, this young Irish 
painter constructs his canvases in rec- 
tangular compartments. The resem- 
blance to primitive fabrics is most clear 
in The Lost Cow: a fringed canvas 
mounted on a panel, with the illusion 
of weaving given in the painted sur- 
faces. (Willard, to Mar. 28.)—P. B. 


PETER LIPMAN-WULF: This sculptor 
continues to experiment with a semi- 
cubist conception of congruent parts. 
Taking almost flat, carved wooden 
forms, he constructs them in deliber- 
ately crude relationships, suggesting hu- 
man figures or, in a humorous vein, a 
man on a hobby horse. The warmth of 
the wood and an occasional graceful 
curve save these pieces, which tend to 
be static and rigid. Other sculptures in 
the show are not constructed from 
separate jigsaw parts, but are carved 
directly. These are more sculptural, and 
suggest rounded, organic forms. (The 
Contemporaries, to Mar. 31.)—D. A. 


SIDNEY CHAFETZ: Black-and-white 
woodcuts by Sidney Chafetz are exe- 
cuted in the Gauguin tradition with 
soft textures, gouged passages and gray 
tonalities. Vertical studies of mothers 
and children predominate, but the show 
includes one still-life, Objects, in which 
large white areas are circumscribed by 
emphatically cut lines. 

Chafetz’ etchings, particularly a 
strongly drawn portrait of Three Poli- 
ticians, are more richly conceived and 
executed than his woodcuts. In them 
he exploits both conventional and ex- 
perimental means to achieve dramatic 
effects. (Artists, to Apr. 2.)—D.A. 


JOSEPH JESWALD: Moving away 
from the heavy impasto and rigid com- 
position of his earlier work, Jeswald 
now paints in free-flowing washes. He 
limits his palette to low-valued grays 
and ochers to render suggestive human 
characterizations—of young boys, sed- 
entary monks, and elastic nudes. Often 
he captures a significant gesture, as in 
The Secret, where two shadowy figures 
are cryptically related by the motion of 
a single hand. (A. F. I, to Apr. 1.) 
—D. A. 


THREE FRENCHMEN: Marcel Guer- 
in’s scenes of Paris have an immediate 
appeal that derives from the directness 
of his touch, his gay color, and a sagely 
childlike vision that has in it Some- 
thing of Dufy, something of Utrillo. 
Like the painted backdrops they sug- 
gest, these canvases have little depth 
and much charm. 

Claude Venard has all the charming 
attributes of the School of Paris—the 
clever stylization, the easy brushwork, 
the bright color—but he lacks a center 
that would organize these gifts. His 








Fort is less clever and less bright than 
the rest; its muted color and strong de- 
sign make it the most interesting pic- 
ture in the show. 

Bernard Buffet rejects charm and 
presents us with the grim, graceless, 
Existential world. His subjects are flies, 
agonized onions on a table, elongated 
and pitifully naked nudes in heatless 
rooms or barren landscapes. Color, 
when present, is dry and dusty. But for 
the most part these paintings are mono- 
chromes in grey and brown. (Kleemann, 
to Apr. 1.)—S.G. 


SEYMOUR TUBIS: Former winner of 
the Emily Lowe Award, Seymour Tubis 
brings together work of the past few 
years for his first New York show. 
Tubis works in several styles—all his 
own—but the common denominator is 
the search for a solid plastic order that 
supports, yet never obscures, some ro- 

mantic attitude toward subject. 
Earliest painting in the show is Wo- 
man in the Woods, 1950. Here, small 
soft patches of color give volume and 
surface to a nude in a landscape. Sev- 
eral landscapes are darker and richer 
in color. Later works show an opening 
up of space. (Eggleston, to Mar. 28.) 
—P. B. 


CONSTANTINE ABANAVAS: This 
painter has abandoned the religious 
themes, which have marked his work 
of the past few years, in favor of motifs 
relating to the sea. He often uses a 
double image of boat and fish, inspired 
perhaps by the eyes painted on Mediter- 
ranean fishing boats. Thus, in Tropical 
Fish No. 2, the angular silhouette of 
an angel fish can also be seen as a boat 
form with portholes and rigging. In 
Under Full Sail, a delicate blue-grey 
canvas, the billowing sails also suggest 
birds. (Contemporary Arts, to Mar. 27.) 

—P. B. 


CAMILLE PISSARRO: Drawings, water- 
colors, lithographs and etchings by one 
of the early impressionists comprise this 
show. 

Pissarro’s initial artistic discipline is 
demonstrated by his drawings and 
graphics, in their surety of line and 
soundness of form. The prints are car- 
ried out both with linear delicacy and 
precision and with richness of tonality. 
One of the most engaging drawings is a 
self-portrait showing the artist seated 
like a patriarch, surrounded by his five 
sons and numerous grandchildren. (Jew- 
ish Museum, to Mar. 22.)—M. B. 


LEO CAHN: The problem of translat- 
ing auditory sensation into pictorial 
images—of making a Bach cantata into 
a non-objective canvas, for example— 
defeats this ‘artist. Using geometric 
shapes and centrifugal composition, 
Cahn tries to convey rhythms and cli- 
maxes of music. But lurid color com- 
binations and Disneyish forms impede 
him. (Burliuk, to Mar. 21.)—D. A. 


STAATS COTSWORTH: These casein- 
on-panel paintings of the past two or 
three years show a competent techni- 
cian at work. The artist is mostly pre- 
occupied with surface details and decor- 
ative qualities of landscape: brick walls, 
sides of old buildings, torn bill boards 
and posters. When he uses figures he 
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resorts to Bowery characters, but sees 
them without original artistic vision. 
(Hammer, to Mar. 31.)—H.C. 


EDMOND J. FITZGERALD: Born in 
Seattle, Fitzgerald developed a highly 
finished, classical watercolor approach 
to the marine landscape on Seattle’s 
waterfront. Most of his paintings in this 
-exhibition stay close to traditional ma- 
rine themes: boats, fishnets, piers and 
sailors, rendered in precise and often 
over-precise terms. (Grand Central, to 
Apr. 4.)—D.A. 


ALTON TOBEY: The dadaists had spec- 
tacular success in introducing irrele- 
vant and bizarre materials into their 
paintings. When Alton Tobey attaches 
everything but the kitchen sink to his 
paintings, the result is an unfortunate 
series of visual puns superimposed on 
inept painting. A poorly drawn nude in 
a tasteful interior has breasts made of 
knobs and drawer pulls; the shag rug 
on which she stands is a real rug. More 
ambitious and verging on actual bas- 
relief, Crucifixion has a medieval rigid- 
ity despite the application of an iron- 
ing rest, rubber mat, springs, wires, and 
a coiled rope representing the intestines 
of Christ. (Burliuk, to Apr. 4.)—P.B. 


PHYL FFRENCH: Working in a 
straightforward realist vein, this Aus- 
tralian artist paints flowers, portraits 
and moody landscapes. She shows a 
tendency to confuse murky undertone 
with suggestive shadow, and is most ef- 
fective when she paints alla prima, 
avoiding excessive chiaroscuro. (Wel- 
lons, to Mar. 28.)—D. A. 


SERGE POLIAKOFF: In its first ex- 
hibition, the new Circle and Square Gal- 
lery presents the first U. S. showing of 
paintings by Poliakoff, an abstract art- 
ist already well known in the avant- 
garde movement of Paris and other 
European art circles. His work will not 
come as a surprise ,to American ab- 
stractionists, but it should reveal an 
artistic personality that avoids easy 
graces and comfortable formulas. Poli- 
akoff worries every line and profile. 
Flat, brittle, uncompromising, his forms 
cut through space like broken razor 
blades. (Circle and Square, to Mar. 21.) 
—S. G. 
IPPOLITO, GROELL, TERRIS: Joyous 
lyricism hums beneath the clean sur- 
faces of Angelo Ippolito’s paintings. His 
Luminous City, a horizontal band of 
hot red and yellow abstract shapes, 
buoyant in its atmosphere of dazzling 
white, has the prismatic and magical 
clarity of Kubla Khan’s ice caves. 
Joseph Groell paints with subdued 
rose, tan and ocher hues, building 
sensuous surfaces—sometimes silken, 
sometimes gauzy—into vague poetry. 
Albert Terris’ welded sculpture is 
singularly refined—thoughtfully articu- 
lated and wrought with great delicacy. 
An extraordinary work, The Ball, is an 
unevenly shaped sphere surfaced with 
carefully applied molten patterns — 
knobs, pits, rectangles. Through a sys- 
tem of interstices, controlled lights 
filter to its core. (Tanager.)—D. A. 


CLAUDE PIERRE BLANCHE: In his 
travels through Europe, North Africa 
and the United States. Blanche has oc- 

[Continued on page 26] 
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MatISse: Flowers. 
To be sold at Parke-Bernet, April 7. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


March 20 & 21, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


French 18th-century paintings & furniture be- 
longing to Comte Charles de Rohan-Chabot. In- 
cluded are La Fillette aux Raisins by Drouais, 
formerly in the collection of Marie Joseph de 
Bourbon, Duc de Penthiévre: S. Marie della 
Salute by Francesco Guardi; Portrait of Mme. 
Herbert, a pastel by David. Exhibition open. 


March 20 & 21, 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Amer- 


ican antiques & other furnishings from the 
estate of Mrs. Sinclair Graham. Exhibition 
from Mar. 17. 


March 24, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Etch- 


ings & engravings mainly by Diirer, Rembrandt. 
Schongauer, Whistler, Haden & other artists of 
the 16th-19th centuries, belonging to Mrs. Eu- 
gene S. Benjamin, Mrs. Louis Samter Levy. 
Joseph P. Burke, & other owners. Outstanding 
among the examples are three Rembrandt prints: 
The ‘‘Hundred Guilder” Print—Christ with the 
Sick Around Him, Receiving Little Children; 
Clement de Jonghe: Printseller; & Rembrandt's 
Mother Seated at a Table. Other notable prints 
are: St. James the Greater Overcoming the 
Saracens & The Virgin Receiving the Annuncia- 
tion by Schongauer; & St. Jerome in His Study 
& Virgin with the Monkey by Diirer. Exhibition 
from Mar. 18. 


March 26, 8 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Oil paint- 


ings of various schools including examples of 
Gustave Dore from Pat F. Beigel, Englewood, 
N. J. Sale includes genre paintings of the late 
19th century & examples of the middle-19th- 
century American school. Exhibition from 
Mar. 24. 


March 27 & 28, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Important French furniture; Oriental, Aubus- 
son & needlepoint carpets including a unique 
Persian silk hawking rug; 16th to 18th-century 
Aubusson & Brussels tapestries; Dresden, Meis- 
sen & other fine decorative porcelains; paint- 
ings & drawings; color prints; table glass: 
silver & china; & a selection of books on 
Oriental rugs. From Mrs. Lionel F. Straus, 
Comte Ferdinand DeGraet, Maj. Gen. Irving S. 
Phillipson, & other owners. Exhibition from 
Mar. 21. 


March 27 & 28. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Fur- 


nishings from the estate of Miss Sarah Diodati 
Gardiner & others. Exhibition from Mar. 24. 


April 1, 2, & 4, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


English & American furniture and decorations 
belonging to the estate of the late Lucetta G. 
Ottley & from other owners. Included in sale 
are a group of fine Clichy, Baccarat & other 
glass paperweights; Continental porcelains con- 
sisting of figurines and groups; lighting fix- 
tures (sconces & chandeliers); & other deco- 
rative objects. Exhibition from Mar. 28. 


April 7, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Modern 


drawings, bronzes & prints belonging to the 
Kleeman Galleries. Included in the sale are 
over 40 drawings executed in watercolor, pen 
& ink, & crayon by Bonnard, Arthur B. Davies, 
Delacroix, Raoul Dufy, Constantin Guys, Ma- 
tisse, Braque, Klee, Maillol, Modigliani & Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. Among the lithographs are works 
by Braque, Cézanne, Derain, Miro, Gris, Renoir, 
Tamayo, Munch, & Toulouse-Lautrec. In addi- 
tion there are etchings & other prints by Braque, 
Cassatt, Chagall, Manet, Gauguin, Kirchner, 
Rouault, & the earliest known woodcut by 
Picasso. Exhibition from Apr. 1. 













On View from March 28 








PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


P. Lh : Aeicblen Sales 






MARCH 24 AT 8 P.M. 


ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


Mainly by Old Masters 


DURER - REMBRANDT 
SCHONGAUER - WHISTLER 
HADEN & OTHER ARTISTS 
OF THE XVI-XIX CENTURY 














Belonging to 
Mrs Evucene S. BENJAMIN 
Mrs Louis SAMTER LEvy 
Josepu P. BurRKE 
Anp OTHER OWNERS 










Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 
On View fromMarch 18 
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APRIL 7 AT 8 P.M. 


MODERN 


DRAWINGS 
BRONZES e PRINTS 


Property of 
Kleemann Galleries 















Sold Consequent to Removal 
from Their Present Building 





Drawings by Bonnard, Raoul 





Dufy, Guys, Masson, Matisse 





Braque, Degas, Despiau, James 
Ensor, Paul Klee, Maillol 
Modigliani and other artists. 






An extensive collection of litho- 





graphs by Toulouse-Lautrec 





and others by well-known mod- 





ern artists. A rare Picasso wood- 





cut and other prints. Bronzes | 





by Renoir, Despiau, Eakins 





Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 








Sensational Discovery 


BONHOMME 


1870 - 1924 
FORERUNNER OF ROUAULT 


Watercolors and Paintings 


New 
Gallery 


CHAPELLIER 


48 East 57th, N. Y. 22 
* 


VLADIMIR 


NAIDITCH 


OIL PAINTINGS 
March 14 to 27 





Michel G. ~~~ Mar. 23-Apr. 4 


GILBERT 


American & French Landscapes 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 E. 57, N.Y.C. 


BUK’S HORSES 


March 16- April 4 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











CAMERON 


BOOTH 


March 23 to April 18 
Bertha Schaefer . 32 E57-.N.Y. 


paintings e@ 







THE gga gga 
GALLERY e 32 E. 


BURLIN 


WOLF 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison ave., bet. 60-61 sts. 





GEORGE Mar. 23 - Apr. 4 


BIDDLE 


Lithographs and Cercmics in Rome 1952 


The CONTEM PORARIES 


959 MADISON AVENUE AT 75 STREET 





STAATS 


i 
CoTSWORTH 


= CASEIN PAINTINGS 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 





by Ralph Mayer 





Pigments, Part | 


In reviewing general topics in the field 
of painting materials in these columns, 
I have so far given scant attention to 
pigments or coloring matters used by 
artists. I have not passed over this sub- 
ject because it is unimportant; ever 
since there has been any exchange of 
thought on painting materials among 
artists, it has been of primary concern. 
But I have slighted the subject because 
the field of pigments has been so well 
investigated and studied in the light of 
modern technology, Compared with our 
urgent problems concerning the veh- 
icular components and compounding of 
paint, very few pigment problems can- 
not be solved with our present fund of 
information, and most of these have to 
do with artists’ techniques and their re- 
lationship to the creative aspects of 
coloring rather than with doubts as to 
the physical properties and behavior of 
our pigments. 

Our present pigments which are ap- 
proved and accepted for use in per- 
manent fine arts painting are mainly 
mass-produced commercial items, used 
industrially by the ton. A tremendous 
amount of truly scientific research has 
been lavished upon them, and they are 
now produced under accurately con- 
trolled conditions. The half-dozen or so 
that are not commonplace pigments, 
but which are produced in small lots 
solely for the art materials trade, are 
closely enough related to the general 
class to share these benefits. Further- 
more, all of these latter are ideal or 
faultless materials, otherwise they 
would not be available; no one really 
wants to encumber his palette with 
rare and costly items for the sake of 
some small preferences. 

Two of the popular misconceptions 
about pigments are: that the old mas- 
ters had better colors; and that Amer- 
ican pigments are inferior to imported 
ones. The latter is true only of those 
manufactured from colored earths or 
ores which occur in unique or superla- 
tive quality in certain parts of the 
globe; the former is not true at all. 
There has been a steady and unbroke~ 
advance in the artists’ pigment field 
from the days of the cave dweller to 
the present. 


Fine Grinding 


Modern pigments are made in con- 
formity to very definite standards, one 
of which is uniformity or control of 
particle size and shape. All pigments 
that find their way into fine paints have 
been tested to pass through a 325 mesh 
screen, which means that, with the 
possible exception of transparent water- 
colors, the pigment requires no grind- 
ing down during the manufacture of 
the paints. Grinding pigment in a veh- 
icle under strong friction is of prime 
importance—for making fine, smooth 
paints, not for diminishing the pigment 
particles. It is done to produce disper- 
sion of the primary pigment particles in 
the vehicle, without which treatment 
the mixture would be a worthless paste 
instead of a plastic paint of endurance 
and good manipulative qualities. 


The place to discuss grinding is in 
connection with the compounding of 
paints rather than in an article on pig- 
ments, but one must consider its rela- 
tion to pigment requirements and spec- 
ifications, A mass of dry pigment (and 
dry colors are seldom bone dry but 
normally contain as much moisture as 
any other finely divided material) tends 
to agglomerate and form little clusters 
rather than single particles. When 
mixed or beaten with oil into smooth 
pastes these clusters do not break down 
into individual grains but remain co- 
hesive and act as units. Microscopic air 
bubbles surround the particles and air 
enclosures abound throughout the mass. 
When passed through the rollers of a 
paint mill, this coarse paste is changed 
to.a fine smooth paint because the in- 
dividual particles are then properly dis- 
persed throughout the mass. A rough 
analogy occurs to me. Compare the 
original dry pigment to a basket of peas 
in their pods, and the pigment in a fin- 
ished paint to shelled peas. The pods 
represent the forces which hold the 
pigment particles together in clumps. 
When these forces are overcome by 
strong pressure or friction, as happens 
when you feed the pods into the rollers 
of a wash wringer, the pods go through 
and the peas pop out, separated but not 
crushed. A modern theory is that at the 
point of contact between the correctly 
adjusted rollers of a paint mill, the 
particles become dispersed throughout 
the liquid and the air bubbles depart. 

Coarse pigment particles in oil paints 
are deleterious to permanence, to brush- 
ability and to color quality. They may 
look more beautiful under the micro- 
scope, where they stand out like jewels 
among the finer particles; but for prac- 
tical use in paint, the old masters would 
have preferred our uniformly fine ones. 
Hand ground oil paints do not compare 
with properly milled colors in any of 
their major requirements. 


57th Street 
[Continued from page 25] 


casionally paused to paint an attractive 
scene. When he paused long enough to 
record more than the facade of the 
house across the street, the result has 
the charm of an old-fashioned print, as 
in Belgian Farm and Snow in Copen- 
hagen. It is difficult to know whether 
the primitivism of most of these pic- 
tures is conscious or unconscious. At 
any rate, it is happily absent from 
Sirocco and Military Headquarters in 
the Desert. (Hugo, to Mar. 28.)—S.G. 


PROVINCETOWN - NEW YORK: This 
is the first of a proposed series of an- 
nual exhibitions by 30 artists who live 
or summer in Provincetown. 

Only a few of the painters repre- 
sented seem concerned with Province- 
town as subject matter. Karl Knaths 
transforms the dunes into a series of 
tilted, sharp-edged, golden planes in 
his Tide Wash, Provincetown. Abraham 
Harriton is closer to appearances in 
his chalky landscape. Perle Fine, George 
McNeil and Robert Richenberg contri- 
bute abstract expressionist canvases. 
(New School, to Mar. 16.)—P. B. 
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New Oils 


HEIDENREICH 


To March 28 
HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 


New York 


42 East 57th St. 








paintings of The Woman 


y 
e 
deKooning 


until April 11 


SIDNEY JANIS e 15 EAST 57 


= New Paintings 


MARCA-RELLI 


Through Apr. 4 
STABLE GALLERY °24 2th,Avs- 


To April 11 


SCULPTORS 


CIMA @ GEIST @ MOIR 
NEVELSON e STANKIEWICZ 
TERRIS @ WIENER 


HACKER GALLERY, 21w.s2.n.v. 
WINNER EMILY LOWE AWARD 


SEYMOUR TUBI 


Paintings * March 16-28 


WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 
161 W. 57 ». New York 

















RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


ALTON S. TOBEY 


MINIM Mar, 22-Apr. 4 


BURLIUK GALLERY = 
119 WEST 57, N.Y. C.. iin 


AN 












Oils and Watercolors 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARTISTS 
MACBETH GALLERY 11 E. 57 


WILLIAM 


RICHARDS 


March 16-28 


the little studio 


Cariton House . 
New York 21 « 


680 Madison Ave. 
TEmpleton 8-4696 





helen goodman gallery 
Paintings by 


NAT RAMER 


mar. 23-apr. 11 
137 East 27th Street, N. Y. (hours 11 to 6) 


BERNARD S. 


CARTER 


March 16-28 


FERARGIL™ 
63 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 





March 15, 1953 


HONOR ROLL 


(THE ArT DIGEST presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 





Art Centre of the Oranges 2nd Annual 
New Jersey Show, East Orange 


Norton, Katherine, oil $100 lst award 
Budell, Hortense, oil $25 2nd award 
Carlson, S. Ohrvel, oil hon. mention 
Boyd, David R., oil hon. mention 
Stockton, Helen, oil hon. mention 
Maurice, E. Ingersoll, w. ¢. $100 Ist award 
Bradley, John E., w. ce. $30 2nd award 
Haggstrom, Dagmar, w. c.’ hon. mention 
Carlin, James, w. ¢. hon. mention 
Gasser, Henry, w. c. hon. mention 
Brooklyn Society of Artists 37th Annual N. Y. 
Baumbach, Harold, oil Ist prize 
Ehrenreich, Emma, oil 2nd prize 
Richter, James, oi! hon. mention 
Schir, Lily, oil hon. mention 
Moscon, Hannah, w. ec. Ist prize 
Mitnitsky, Herman, w. c. 2nd prize 
Kathe, Bette, w. c. hon. mention 
MacKendrick, Lillian, w. c. hon, mention 
Fohr, Jennie, sculp. 1st prize 
Model, Elizabeth, sculp. 2nd prize 
Konzal, Joseph, sculp., hon. mention 
Kaz, Nathaniel, sculp. hon. mention 
Von Wicht, John, graphics lst prize 
Leff, Rita, graphics 2nd prize 
Erlanger, Elizabeth, casein Grumbacher prize 
Leff, Rita, oil Grumbacher. prize 
Four Arts Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Camp, Robert, oil, $100 Ist prize 
Greene, George, oil, $60 2nd prize 
Gwilliam, Luke, oil, $40 3rd _ prize 
Bate, Stanley, w. c., $100 Ist prize 
Parsons, Betty, w. c., $50 2nd prize 
Bishir, Joseph Benson, sculp., $100 ist prize 
Dadiana, Peter, sculp., $50 2nd prize 


Michiana Fourth Annual Regional Art 
Exhibition, Indianapolis, Ind. 


*Paluzzi, Rinaldo R., oil $200 Association Award 

*Shapiro, Sidney, oil $100 Dodge Mfg. Award 

Brown, Ethel Crouch, oil $50 Modern Artists 
Guild Award 

Herrmann, Edward E., oil $50 Jones, Taylor 
Award 

Cooley, John Robert, oil hon. mention 

Wicks, James W. oil, hon. mention 

Aspy, Carmen, oil hon. mention 

Radecki, Roman J., oil hon. mention 

*Lacy, Gene, w. c. $75 Association Award 

*Fisher, Mildred, w. c. Lamport, Fox, Prell & 
Dolk Award 

*Crowl, Walter, w. ¢. MacDonald Cook Award 

*Elliott, Margaret, w. c. $40 Schiller Award 

Papcheff, Louis T., w. c. hon. mention 

Stoller, Jack, w. c. hon. mention 

Feighner, Marilyn O., w. c. hon. mention 

Herrmann, Edward E., w. c. hon. mention 

*Shapiro, Sidney, graphic $25 Association Award 

*French, Ray H., graphic $25 Lias Award 

Mess, George Jo, graphic hon. mention 

Brian, Fred, graphic hon. mention 


New Britain Art Museum 2nd Print 
Annual, Conn. 
*Mason, Alice, $100 Ist prize 
*Philbrick, Margaret, $50 2nd prize 
*Corita, Sister Mary, $40 prize 
*Steward, Donn, $40 prize 
*Schultheiss, Carl, $40 prize 
Ross, John, $25 prize 


Northwest Printmakers International, 
Seattle, Wash. 
*Gilkey, Gordon, litho. 
*Page, John, litho. 
*Didyk, Ann, etch. 
*Edmondson, Leonard, color etch. 
*Baskin, Leonard, wood engr 
*Summers, Carol, woodcut 
Chesney, Lee, engr., hon. mention 
Feldman, Walter, woodcut, hon. mention 


Pen and Brush Club Oil Exhibition, N. Y. 
Walker, Gene Alden, Ist prize 
Matson, Greta, 2nd prize 
Haldenstein, Marion, hon. mention 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts Regional 
Art Exhibition, N. Y. 
*Steele, Gordon, oil, $150 prize 
Dispirito, Henry, sculp., $100 Museum prize 


[Continued on page 30] 





MARTHA Watercolors 


BOZMAN 


8th STREET GALLERY 


33 W. Sth St., N. Y. C. Mar. 23-Apr. 11 





PLALA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


FRENCH - AMERICAN 


KOOTZ Gallery © 600 madison at 57 
X 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


glasco 


PAINTINGS e SCULPTURE e DRAWINGS 
catherine viviano 


42 e. 57 st., mn. y. opening march 23 


MODERN FRENCH 
MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES ° 21 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 














[ARGENT ' 
GALLERIES : 


Hotel Delmonico, 67 East 59 St. 

PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE AND DESIGN 
ROLLINS COLLEGE 
P March 23-April 11 smmianMMiie: 


MOUHUNE UHL AUOAROA HAUNT 








WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Auburn, New York 


FINGER LAKES 15TH ANNUAL SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. May 23-June 20. Auburn 
Camera Club. Media: photograph and color 
slide. Entry fee $1. Jury. Entry blanks and 
entries due May 19. Write Auburn Camera Club, 
c/o Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Au- 
burn, New York. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS 1ST NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. 
June 7. Media: all print. Jury. Prizes, $2,500. 
Entry blanks due Apr. 25. Entries due May 1. 
= Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, 


Flushing, Long Island 

ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 23RD ANNUAL 
SPRING EXHIBITION. May 10-16. St. Johns 
Parish Hall. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, ce- 
ramic and sculpture. Entry fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due May 1. Write 
Dick Ralph, Art League of Long Island, 41-17 
50th Street. 


New York, New York 


CARAVAN GALLERY MEMBERSHIP SHOW. Mar. 
29-Apr. 18. Media: watercolor and drawing. 
Hanging fee: $2 for members; $3 for non- 
members. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 25. 
Write Caravan Artists, 132 East 65th Street. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 12-May 3. Riverside Museum. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Apr. 6. 
ae ad Heiloms, 1915 Morris Ave., Bronx 
a0, &. : 


Youngstown, Ohio 

BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 18TH ANNUAL MID- 
YEAR SHOW. July 4—Labor Day, 1953. Media: 
oil and watercolor. Entry fee $2; crate fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes: $5,000. Entry blanks and entries 


due June 7. Write Butler Art Institute, 524 
Wick Avenue. 


REGIONAL 


Athens, Ohio 

OHIO VALLEY 11TH ANNUAL OIL AND WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery. Open to residents of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. En- 
try fee $2.50. Prizes. Entry blanks due June 1. 
Entries due June 10. Write Dean Earl C. Seig- 
fred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio University. 


Bristol, Virginia 
y.I. COLLEGE 10TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EX- 
HIBITION. May 4-June 1. Open to artists of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and District of Colum- 
bia. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing and graphic. 
Entry fee: $1 for painting; $.50 for prints and 
drawings. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Apr. 
10. Entries due Apr. 13. Write Prof. C. Ernest 
Cooke, V.I. College. 


Buckhannon, West Virginia 

WEST VIRGINIA STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 3RD 
ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. June 4-7. Fire 
Station Auditorium. Open to present and former 
residents of West Virginia. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 28. 
Write Prof. Fred L. Messersmith, head, art 
department, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBITION MOMENTUM MIDCONTINENTAL 
1953. May 2-30. Werner's Bookshop. Open to 
artists from 18 midwestern states. All media. 
Jury. Write Werner’s Books, 338 S. Michigan 
Avenue. 


Denver, Colorado 


DENVER ART MUSEUM 59TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION FOR WESTERN ARTISTS. June 15- 
Aug. 2. Open to all western artists. Media: 
painting, drawing, print, and sculpture. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 
due May 23. Write Schleier Memorial Gallery, 
West 14th Ave. and Acoma Street. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
FRIENDS OF ART 8TH WESTERN MICHIGAN 
ANNUAL ARTISTS COMPETITION. Apr. 13- 
May 2. Open to Michigan residents. Entry fee 
$.50. Jury. Prizes. Write Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery, 230 East Fulton. 


Hartford, Connecticut 

HARTFORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 9-31. Wads- 
worth Atheneum. Open to women living within 
25 miles of Hartford. Entry fee $3 for non- 
members. All media. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
May 1. Write Mrs. Esther T. Fay, Box 275, 
West Hartford. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
INDIANA ARTISTS 46TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 3-31. Open to former and present 
residents of Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera, pastel, and sculpture. Entry fee $3. 
Jury. Prizes: $1,500. Entry blanks due Apr. 
13. Entries Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Her- 
ron Art Museum, Pennsylvania & 16th Streets. 


INDIANA CERAMIC 2ND BIENNIAL. May 17- 
June 14. Open to Indiana residents. Jury. Prizes: 
$760. Entry blanks due Apr. 27. Entries due 
Apr. 28. Write Wilbur D. Peat, director, John 
Herron Art Institute, Pennsylvania and 16th 
Streets. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


KANSAS PAINTERS 5TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. June. Open to artists born in Kansas or 
living in Kansas. Media: oil and watercolor. 


Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 1. Write Eugene © 


Larkin, Kansas State Teachers College. 


Portland, Oregon 
OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO 4TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION OF NORTHWEST CERAMICS. May 
13-June 20. Open to artists of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington. Media: pottery, ceramic 







REMBRANDT 


CASEIN COLORS 


Extensively used throughout Europe for 
decades these brilliant, permanent, freely 
intermiscible colors will be a revelation 
to the discriminating artist. With a 
casein/oil emulsion base, these colors 
can be used impasto or diluted with 
water to any degree for gouache and 
“Get Acquainted’’ Set No. 25 transparent water color techniques. 


12 assorted colors, only $3.50 












Write for technical pamphlet and color chart of 


these versatile, luminous and brilliant colors. 














BOOKS by RALPH M. PEARSON 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION .. . REVISED EDITION, 1953 . . . Harper & Bros. . . . Tenth 
printing ... MODERN THEORY... PRACTICE—TEACHING METHODS... APPLI- 
CATIONS ...Much new material...Over 200 illustrations of student and other works.....$5.00 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II... 50 illustrated articles on leading American 
modern artists . . . Boards—$5.00 . . . Paper cover student edition, postpaid... 1.15 

DESIGN WORKSHOP ......... Nyack, N. Y. 





sculpture and enamel. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Apr. 27. Write 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 S.C. Corbett Ave. 


Sacramento, California 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
May 20-June 28. Crocker Art Gallery. Open to 
residents of the Central Valley. Media: painting, 
drawing, print, sculpture and craft. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due May 9. Write Mrs. George C. Brett, 
2757 Curtis Way. 


Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


SILVERMINE GUILD 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. June 12-July 6. Open to artists born or 
resident in New England. Media: oil, tempera, 
casein, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
33 cash prizes and 1 one-man gallery exhibi- 
tion. Entry blanks and entries due May 18. 
Write Silvermine Guild of Artists. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. Open to legal residents of 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Minnesota. 
Media: oil. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Apr. 15. 
Write Younker-Davidson's. 


White Plains, New York 


HUDSON VALLEY ART ASSOCIATION 23RD AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. May 3-10. The County 
Center. Open to artists in Hudson Valley and 
vicinity. Media: oil, watercolor, black-and-white, 
sculpture. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Apr. 28. Write Margot Berdanier, Scars- 
dale Manor Apartments, Scarsdale, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Scholarship grants up to 
$2,000 to painters. sculptors and graphic 
artists. Opem to advanced artists up to 35 years 
old. Applications due April 1. Write Hobart 
Nichols, Director, Louis Comfort Tiffany Foun- 
dation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 

PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. A 
$1,500 traveling scholarship is available to any 
art student between the ages of 15 and 30 
enrolled in an accredited art school. Candidates 
must submit representative work in one medium 
only. Entry blanks due March 30. Entries due 
April 6. Write Vernon C. Porter, National Acad 
emy of Design, 1083 Fifth Atenue, New York 
28, N. Y. - 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY SCHOLARSHIPS. Three 
full scholarships of $1,500 each are offered for 
the 1953-54 school year to students of archi- 
tecture, ceramics, design, metalsmithing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, weaving and textile design. 
Awards cover tuition and maintenance. Write 
Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE TUITION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten tuition scholarships totaling $4,500 
for art students in the United States and its 
possessions, for two classes during the full 
1953-1954 term. Open to all students except 
those living in New York or those who have 
previously studied at the League. Send work 
in any medium by March 31. Write Student 

Aid Committee, Art Students League of N. Y.., 

215 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


COMPETITIONS 


FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITION OF IVORY SCULPTURE: 
Ivory sculpture at least 7” high will be ac- 
cepted in this competition. Three jurors will 
select prizewinners for exhibition at the Carle- 
bach Gallery April 16 to May 16, 1953. For 
information write Dr. S. A. Schneidman, 207-12 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village 28, L. I., N. Y. 

MATCHETTE FOUNDATION PRIZE IN ESTHE- 
TICS: A $500 award is offered for the best 
article in esthetics or philosophy of art sub- 
mitted by an American author during the aca- 
demic year 1952-1953. Articles must be sent 
to Dr. Thomas Munro. editor of the Journal 
of Esthetics and Art Criticism, at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Dead- 
line: May 1, 1953. 


JOBS IN ART 


[Replies to the advertisements below, unless 
otherwise requested, should be addressed to 
the box number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 
116 Bast 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Rates: 20c per word ($3 minimum) payable 
in advance. Deadline: seven days before date 
of issue.] 

































JOBS WANTED 


American painter, internationally known, de- 
sires teaching position anywhere U.S.A. 
Diploma, Academia di Belle Arti, Florence, 
Italy. Box C-24. 


JOBS AVAILABLE 


















Artists to do modern textile print and woven 
designs. Call Pl 9-7145 for appt. or Box C-22. 


The Art Digest 




















Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 
* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 
* Airbrushes & Compressors 
* Craft Materials & Plastics 
* Picture Frames 
and hundreds of other art essentials 
Write on your letterhead— 


FREE: you'll receive this valuable. 
catalog at no charge. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 19. N_Y 





FINE 
FRAMES 





Write today for 
THE NEW 


ADD 
CATALOG 


E.H. & A. c. FRIEDRICHS CO., — - 
140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, 





JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 





The Modern Museum Abdicates 


New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
is abdicating its high office of leader- 
ship in contemporary art with a con- 
fused policy that is undermining the 
very movement it was established to 
support. Since the original pioneering 
and earned authority of this museum is 
still widely recognized, its abdication is 
having a destructive effect on the 
morale of many leading artists as well 
as on contemporary art and the public’s 
understanding of it—an effect that is 
now becoming catastrophic. 

1. The museum has dissipated all 
standards as to what constitutes mod- 
ern art. It has supported the pioneers 
of the great revival, from Cézanne 
through the fauves and some of their 
successors, thereby presumably approv- 
ing its typical characteristic—release of 
spirit into increasingly disciplined crea- 
tion. It has then illogically honored the 
near-undisciplined naturalism against 
which the pioneers originally rebelled— 
and many examples of the confused no- 
man’s-land between the two extremes. 
Now, by a series of recent events in- 
cluding exhibitions and purchases, it 
has approved freedom in the raw—the 
freedom that has replaced controls and 
values with the ideal of “action.” And 
the director, Rene d’Harnoncourt, has 
dignified this rioting by identifying it 
as the “avant garde of modern art.” 

2. In its Good Design exhibitions, the 
museum has failed to recognize the sev- 
eral-pronged axiom (a) that actual 
“good modern design” is the creation 
of artist-designers; (b) that such are 
innovators bound to be ahead of the 
average public taste; (c) that Big Busi- 
ness, with its heavy investments and 
profits at stake, automatically cannot 
support “good design” of this type in 
useful objects other than machines and 
functional applications. The museum, in 
its exhibitions, does not distinguish be- 
tween the artist-designer and the com- 
mercial-designer, and does not exercise 
leadership by backing the former. It 
shows many “good” commercial prod- 
ucts. Inevitably, therefore, the prevail- 
ing tone is one of mediocrity. Distin- 
guished designs are lost among com- 
mercial wares. 

3. In the museum’s educational pro- 
gram for children and adults, blanket 
encouragement of “self-expression” — 
without the controls that transpose de- 
lightful splashings of color and fabricat- 
ing of materials into the ageless form 
of a work of art—entrenches layman 
confusion. 

4. The recent sending to London of 
a set of metal gadgets and wire con- 
structions for the world-wide “Unknown 
Political Prisoner” exhibition misrepre- 
sented both the theme and American 
sculptural art. 

The constructive activities of the mu- 
seum—its publications, dramatic instal- 
lations and the historical importance of 
some exhibitions—are positive contribu- 
tions. But the prevailing and negative 
contribution is the propagation of an 
accelerating pandemonium of contradic- 
tions as to what is “modern art.” 








ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y., July 6- August 29 
and 
New York City, June 1- August 28 


Instructors in WOODSTOCK: Arnold 
Blanch, Lucile Blanch, Sigmund Men- 
kes, Edward Millman, Frank J. Reilly. 


Special New | Sat. classes for children 
Features in} and adults. Fri. evening 
Woodstock J sketch class. 


Instructors in NEW YORK: Charles 
Alston, Will Barnet, Dagmar Freu- 
chen, "Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 
Marsh, Frank J. Reilly, Harry Sternberg. 


drawing/painting 

illustration/fashion 
illustration/anatomy 
Full or Part Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-4510 


INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 


OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


B.S. and M.S. 
degree COURSES in 
PRODUCT 

DESIGN 


VISUAL 

DESIGN (adv. etc.) 
—_—_—_———_——— 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

LS 


ART 
EDUCATION 
(m.s. only) 


Summer Session begins June 24, 1953 


(in Art Education) 
Fall Term begins September 14, 1953 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
632 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 







SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 6- August 28 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 5-7720 





NORTON GALLERY 
and SCHOOL of ART 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Permanent Collections: Old Chinese Arts, 


ern Paintings and Sculpture. 
Temporary Exhibitions each month. 


ART CLASSES for Adults and Children 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
SAP: sc: G Pei RE CONG vavreeccsstciccsisconcessi § 9.95 
45” & 6: 9G TARO COMPOS .veiscccsccetssrscsciovecss 15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Cheek with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist” 
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ADELPHI AR WORK- 
COLLEGE SHOP 


40 minutes from New York-Long Island Trains 
June 15th-July 3rd © July 7th-August 14th 
Graduate, Under- Drawing @ Painting 


duate, eredit -- : 
Scasuer tema Figure @ Landscape 


tion -- Special ALBERT S. KELLEY, chm. 
oe aa oy. | Sculpture @ Ceramics 
a 2 © ROBERT CRONBACH 


six Credits -- 


Crafts © Art History 


Dormitories -- i 
Private Accom- Copies H. BROWN 
modations -- Cafe- 7 


teria -- Swimming | Interiors @ Antiques 


=~ Concerts st _ Museums @ Galleries 
a ~ MARIAN BLOJGETT 


Theatre Workshop. Write to Director 


, N.Y. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 


Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 


RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


O'HARA 


Summer Session, Adelphi College, Garden City, L. 1. 








WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 
California — July and August 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O &. N. W., 
Washington 6 Cc. 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ee ie ae Graphic Arts. 

Paiating, Sculpture, Jew versmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Alse Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 








Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 









33443 SUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


Fell 1952 DESIGN — DRAWING 
Sept. 1$Jon. 30 PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
Feb. S-June 5 GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 


Adéress—Regis 
Colerade Springs, 





School 
Celerade 


the HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 
25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 





HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 











° JUNE-JULY 
PAINT urn ITALY AUGUST 
POSITANO ART SCHOOL on the Mediterranean 
near AMALFI and CAPRI—Weekly rate, $55, 
includes studio classes and complete living 
costs at superior botel overlooking the sea. 
Transportation available by ship or air. 
APPLY: Director—Myrwyn Eaton, Art Dept. 
New York Univ.—Washington Sq., N. Y 


Attention Artists—Come to Taxco to Paint 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEXICO’S unique School will provide a wonderful summer 
vacation for only $219.00 with all your expenses paid, 
including 3 days sightseeing trips in Mexico City. School 
Session: July 23 to Aug. 19. Courses: Art, Spanish, History, 
Silversmithing, ete. . . . For information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO, Director 
Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta., Dept. A, Wichita, Kan. 
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Honor Roll 
[Continued from page 27] 


Dwyer, James E., oil, $50 prize 

*Reed, Harry G., oil, $100 Excelsior Insurance 
prize 

*Massey, Robert, encaustic, $100 Chapman prize 

Burg, Prudence, oil, $50 Onondaga Art Guild 
prize 

*Wedow, Rudolph, oil, $100 Associated Artists 
of Syracuse prize 

*Landecker, Jessie, oil, $100 Pond prize 

Schoener, Jason, w. c., $100 Everson Museum 
prize 

Society of Washington Artists 61st Annual 
Exhibition, Washington, D. C. 

Bolton, Mimi DuBois, oil, $100 Evening Star 
Ist prize 

Maurer, Leonard, oil, $50 Muth 2nd prize 

McAdams, Alfred, oil, $25 3rd _ prize 

Lane, Bent, oil, hon. mention 

Blane, Peter, oil, hon. mention 

Yee, Frank, sculp., $50 Jelleff 1st prize 

Foster, Barbara, sculp., $50 Saltz 2nd prize 

Van Natter, Hazel, sculp., $25 Society 3rd 
prize 

Bridge, Oswald, sculp., hon. mention 


Recent Accessions 
[Continued from page 22] 


PETERSON, MARGARET 

Child. Oil. Gift. 
PICASSO, PABLO (Spanish): 
POLOS, THEODORE 

Gift. 

SABOGAL, JOSE 

Oil. Gift. 
SHAW, CHARLES 

Oil. Gift. 

Space Forms, 1952. Oil. 
STIEGLITZ, ALFRED (American): 57 
graphs. Gift and purchase. 
TANGUY, YVES (French): 

1939. Oil. Purchase. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Art 


VYTLACIL, VACLAV: Figures of Pompei. 
TANGUY, YVES: I/llimited Sequences. 
VINSON, CHARLES: Bor Number Two-0-Sir. 
FREIMARK, ROBERT M.: Mexican Arena. 
FLORY, ARTHUR: The Weirs. 
QUANCHI, LEO: World Poem. 
DUBIN, RALPH: Across the Tracks. 
RUSSELL, GORDON: Architectural 
SHARP, JOHN: The Kite. 


Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial 
(Administered by the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art} 


CHAVEZ, EDWARD: Two Black Birds. 
BLANCH, ARNOLD: Florida River. 
HELIKER, JOHN E.: Italian Landscape. 
GOODNOW, FRANK: The Market. 
HIRSCH, JOSEPH: The Game. 
MULLEN, JO: Decanter and Pineapple. 
CONOVER, ROBERT: Black Sculpture. 
HEILOMS, MAY: Forever in my Heart. 
BARNETT, WILL: Summer Holiday. 


Toledo Museum of Art 


JONES, JOE: Regatta. 

TOBEY, MARK: Quiet One. 
KOCH, JOHN: Hanging Clothes. 
BAZIOTES, WILLIAM: Scorpion. 
REINHARDT, AD: No. 1, 1951. 
FOY. GRAY: Winter Painting. 


Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 


LaFARGE, JOHN: Waterlilies and Butterfly. 

MARIN, JOHN: Green Sea, Cable Split, Maine. 

FEININGER, LYONEL: New Buildings. 

DAVIS, STUART: Gas Pumps. 

CHAGALL, MARC: Autumn in the Village. 

FEININGER, LYONEL: Summer Skyline. 

BROOK, ALEXANDER: Portrait of Peggy Bacon. 

WATKINS, FRANKLIN: Flowers in a Vase. 

JOHNSTON, YNEZ: Black Palace with Red Court- 
vara. 

MARCKS, GERHARD: Cenerentola. 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 


AVERY, MILTON: Seated Blonde. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


MATISSE, HENRI: Boy With Butterfly Net. 
KIRCHNER, ERNST LUDWIG: Seated Woman. 


Birmingham Museum, Alabama 
DALI, SALVADOR: The Madonna Corpusculaire. 


Brooklyn Museum 
MATISSE, HENRI: Wood. 


Portland Art Museum, Oregon 


ROUAULT, GEORGES: Woman's Head. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


MOLLER, HANS: Blue Grapes. 
NICHOLSON, BEN: Still-Life: Horizontal. 
MORGAN, RANDALL: The Dome. 
JANICKI. HAZEL: Today and Yesterday. 


(American): Man's 


Still-Life. Oil. Gift. 
(American): Still-Life. Oil. 


(Peruvian): Aguadoras, 1951. 


(American): Carnival, 1952. 


Gift. 
5 photo- 


Second Thoughts, 


Study. 


Nude in a 











LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSES JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


ARTHUR SILZ 


232 E. 9 St. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
24 Conwell St. PROVINCETOWN 


acort CARBEE 
Schoo€ o 







Season 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
individeal tastrection. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration. 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information addres» 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Spring and summer courses in arts and crafts 
RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer through. 1953 
For an illustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 
Stirling Dickinson, Box D, Institute Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 










hans hofmann 


school of fine art 


morning e afternoon e evening 
all classes 
personally conducted by mr. hofmann 


52 w. 8 str. n. y. c. gr 7-3491 





GE SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF EB 
GEE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE ED 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Leonard Bocour. 
Jack Levine, Sidney Simon, Milton Hebald. 
Visiting Artists: Karl Zerbe, Henry Koerner, Kurt 
Roesch, Reuben Rubin, Marguerite Zorach, William 
Zorach, and others. 

Starts July 1st. G.I. Approval. Request Beeklet D. 


GRAMM SKOWHEGAN i Ai Sa 


_—— 


THE F\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Ad- 
vertising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Degrees Ac- 
credited. Term begins 

June 29, 1953. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
@ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 






JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH oar: 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May © CAPE COD: July-Sept. 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


The Art Digest 
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CALENDAR OF 


AKRON, OHIO 
Institute From Mar. 17: Levine. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute To Mar. 29: Costello. 
BALTIMORE, MD. ; 

Museum To Mar. 29: Advancing 

Aner. Art; Mar, 15-Apr. 12: Re- 

gional Artists. 

Walters To Apr. 22: 4000 Years of 

Mod. Art. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls To Apr. 18: Calder. > 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum Jo Apr. 4: Art Assoc. Ann’l, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Mar. 28-Apr. 26: W. 

Mitchell. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Mar.: Sturgis. 

Childs Mar.: Bouché. 
Copley Mar.: Sherwin; Squier. 

Doll & Richards To Mar. 21: Smith; 

Mar. 23-Apr. 4: Shepler. 

Institute Mar.;: Ault Coll. 

Mirski From Mar. 20: B. Swan. 

Museum Jo Mar. 29: Weol. Ann; 
To Apr. 26: De Bate Coll. 

Shore Studio Mar.: Kupferman. 

Vose Mar.: Mixter; Healey. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright To Apr. 5: W.N.Y. Ann’l. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Assoc. Mar. 22-Apr. 18: N. Eu- 
ropean Masters. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club Mar.: Ital. Ptrs. 

Baldwin Kingrey Mar.: Woelffer. 

Chicago Galleries Mar.: Blanke; Heth- 
erington; Buchta. F 

Frumkin Mar.; Young Sculptors. 

Institute To May 1: Gordon Parks; 
To Apr. 19: Japanese Prints; Mar. 
28-May 3: Typography Ann’'l. 

Lawson Mar.: Yacoe. 

Nelson Mar.: Treiman. 

Newman Brown Mar. 21-Apr. 3: An- 
derson. 

Oehischlaeger Mar.: Cont. Amer. 

Todros Geller To Apr. 3: Perlmutter. 

Stevens-Gross To Apr. 3: Bohkrod. 

Well of Sea Mar.: A. S. League. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. ; 

Scripps To May 14: Ceramics Ann’l. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Colony Mar.: Janicki; Schock. 

Jewish Comm. Center Mar.: Mitchell, 
Halperin. 

Museum 7o Mar. 29: Ingres. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center Mar.: Arms & Armor; 
A. Musick. 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

Rudolph Gallery To Apr. 15: Lee, 
Blanch. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Gallery Mar.: Nicholson. 

Museum To Apr. 5: Wceol. Ann’l. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute To Mar. 22: Male Por- 
traits; Mar. 24-Apr. 25: Cont. Jap- 
anese Pigs. 

DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 

Mayo Hill To Apr. 11: O'Keeffe. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum 7o Apr. 26: Legends in Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Apr. 19: Maclver, 

. Pereira Retros. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Mar. 27: Italy at Work; 
To Apr. 5: Fleischman Carpet De- 
sign Comp. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Museum T7o Apr. 6: Outerbridge; 
N. H. Art Assoc. Ann’l. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Art Center Mar.: Eropean Ptgs., 
Kimbell Foundation. 

GLENDALE, CAL. 

Art Assn. Mar.: Ben Messick. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum Mar.: G. W. Bach- 
rach. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum Mar.: C. H. Roberts. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum Mar.: Avery; Mar. 21- 
May 3: Cont. Drwgs. From 12 
Countries. 

HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 

Hofstra From Mar. 16: L. I. Art- 
ists Ann’l. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum To Mar. 29: Egypt, Greece 
€ Rome. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Inst. To Apr. 12: Arms & 
Armor; Burgkmaier Prtrs; To Apr. 
19: “Young Man's Fancy.” 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson To Mar. 30: Lamont, 
sculp.; Cont. Italian Ptgs; Develop- 
ment of a Pig. 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

Art Society To Mar. 28: Nat'l Assoc. 
Women Artists. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Art Center To Mar. 29: The Ed- 
wardians. 


March 15, 1953 





EXHIBITIONS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Hatfield Mar.: Dan Lutz. 

Vigeveno Mar.: J. Schiefer. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Jo Mar. 31: Ptrs. of 
Israel; Casein Ptrs; Mar. 22-Apr. 
12: Finnish Arts. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute Mar. 27-Apr. 26: Wise. 
Ptrs., Sculp., Ann'l. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To May 7: Ancient Sculp. 

Walker To Mar. 2: Hallmark 
Awards; To Apr. 5: Nebraska Vis- 
itors. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum Jo Apr. 19: 40 Years of 
Collecting. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Centennial Club To Mar. 31: €. 
Cagle; A. Harmon. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Mar.: Early Amer. Ptgs. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Allyn Museum T7o Apr. i: 
Art. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum 7o Mar. 21: Dan- 
ish Posters; To Mar. 24: La. Pur- 
chase. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery Mar.: Ptg. & Sculp. Ann’l. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of Four Arts To Mar. 29: 
Conti. Art Ann’l. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To Apr. 5: Ann'l Fellow- 
ship. 

Alliance To Apr. 5: Polisher; May; 
Erni. 

De Braux Mar.: Maria Picabia. 
Donovan To Mar. 28: 6 Painters. 
Dubin Mar.: Bostelle. 

Hendler Mar.: Stephen Page. 

Lush Mar.: Francis Jennings. 
Moore Inst. Mar.: Pantzer; Hyatt. 
Museum Mar.: Kynett Coll. 

Print Club To Mar. 27: Color Prt. 
Ann’'l. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts Center Mar.: Weol. Soc. 

Carnegie To Apr. 12: 7 Israel Ptrs. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum 7Jo Mar. 29: C. Hassam; 
To Apr. 14: F. Heidel. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum 7o Mar. 22: Hopper; Lip- 
chite; To Apr. 19: Theater Design. 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. To Mar. 29: R. Carter. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Mar.: Marini; Berenson; 
Artists Equity. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Mar.: Lee; Stevens: 
Scalamandré Text. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Palace Mar.: Genthe Coll. 
De Young To Mar. 29: Amer. Inst. 
Architects; Koerner. 

Gumps Mar.; Parkinson; Lapp; Rip- 
pon. 

Labaudt Mar.: Cont. Art. 

Museum To Apr. 12: Les Fauves. 
Rotunda Mar.; Textile Ann’l. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum Mar.: Van Leyden; Con- 
roy; To Apr. 5: Connelly; Kollwitz. 
SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assoc. Mar.: Cont. Art. 
Ringling Museum Mar.: “Circus,” 
Art Assoc. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum To Apr. 5: Cont. Amer. 


2 
2 
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French 


Art. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
Museum T7o Apr. 5: Art League: 
To Apr. 12: Academic Ann’l. 
Smith Museum Mar.: H. Cook; Cleve- 
land Oils. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum 7o Apr. 5: Regional Art. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum Mar.: Korean Combat Art. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Gallery Mar.: Ontario Soc. Artists. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Mar.: “Oklahoma His- 
tory’; W. R. Leigh. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Mar.: Root 
Coll. Prts. 
URBANA, ILL. 
Univ. Galleries To Apr. 12: Cont. 
Art Ann’l. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Mar. 16-May 3: Cont. Oil 
Biennial. 
National Gallery Mar.: Dale Coll. 
Phillips Mar.: Dreier Coll. 
Smithsonian Mar.: Wash. Soc. Ann’l. 
Whyte Gallery Mar. 17-Apr. 6: R.F. 
Gates. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery Mar.: Members Ann'l. 
WHITTIER, CAL. 
Art Assoc. To Apr. 2: L. Kester. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center Mar. 15-Apr. 5: Orozco. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum To Apr. 12: Mod. Fr. 
Masters. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Inst. Mar.: Ohio History. 


NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 
Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Ap, 
19: “Here's How.” 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) From 
Mar. 3: “Future Americans,” ptgs., 
S. R. Knox; To Apr. 30: G. Law- 
rence Memorial. 

Jewish (5th at 92) Mar.: Pissarro 
Acquisitions; “Trip through Jeru- 
salem,’ 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) Mar. 20- 
Apr. 19: Fr. Driwgs., Masterpieces 
From Five Centuries; To Apr. 12: 
Root Coll. Amer., Brit., Ptgs.; Con 
tinued; Nieuw Amsterdam; Rem- 
brandt; Met... Treasures. 

Modern (11W53) To Apr. 12: Edi. 
G. Robinson Coll. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To Apr. 
11; Breugel to Cézanne. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Mar. 29: H. Jourde, Ptgs. 
N. Y. Public Library (5th at 42) 
To July 30: Perry & Japan. 
Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) 
Mar. 15-Apr. 5: N. J. Weol. Soe. 
S. R. Guggenheim (5th at 88) To 
Apr. 4: Selection, 20th C. Ptgs. 
Whitney (10W8) To Mar. 29: Re- 
cent Acquisitions. 


GALLERIES 

A.A.A. (711 5th) To Mar. 28: Ath 
erton; Mar. 16-Apr. 4: Buk Ulreich. 

A.C.A. (63E57) Mar. 16-28: 4 Art- 
ists. 

A.F.I. (50E34) To Apr. 1: Jeswald. 

America House (32E52) To Mar. 
27: Tapestry Today. 

Argent (67E59) To Mar. 20: Scuip- 
ture; Mar. 23-Apr. 11: Rollins 
College. 

Artists Equity (13E67) Mar.: The- 
ater in Art. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Apr. 2: 
Chafetz. 

A.S.L. (215W57) To May 23: Stu- 
dent Concours. 

Atran Center (25E78) Mar.: Walk- 
owitz. 

Babcock (38E57) To Mar. 28: 19th 
é€ 20th C. Amer. 

Borgenicht (61E57) To Mar. 28: 
Schanker. 

Burliuk (119W57) To Mar. 21: 
Cahn; Mar. 22-Apr. 4: Tobey. 
Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Apr. 18: 
A. Music. 

Caravan (132E65) To Mar. 21: 
Open Group. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Mar.: S. 
Pacific Art. 

Carstairs (11E57) To Mar. 21: 
Esmond. 

Chapellier (48E57) Mar.: Bonhomme; 
To Mar. 27: Naiditch. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) Mar. 
16-Apr. 3: J. Genius; To Mar. 27: 
Abanavas. 

Cooper (313W53) Mar. 20-Apr. 10: 
D. & 8. Lund. 

Coronet (106E60) Mar.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Creative (18E57) To Apr. 11: B 
Gray; D. Denny; Groups. 

Davis (231E60) Mar. 16-Apr. 11: 
Touster; To Mar. 21: Graphics. 
Downtown (32E51) To Mar. 28: 
Burlin. 

Drug Union (210W50) To Mar. 20: 
W. Ubogy. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Apr. 4: Mel- 
earth. 

Duveen (18E79) Mar.: Monet. 
Este (116E57) Mar.: Group. 
Eggleston (161W57) To Mar. 28: 
S. Tubis. 

Eighth (33W8) To Mar. 22: Liv- 
ingston; Mar. 23-Apr. 5: Bozeman. 
Feigl (601 Mad. at 58) To Mar. 
28: Kaniuk. 

Ferargil (63E57) Mar. 16-29: B. 8. 
Carter, Jr. 

Fine Arts Assoc. (41E57) Jo Apr. 
4: Verna. 

Fried (6E65) Mar.: Kupka. 
Friedman (20E49) Mar.: Schaffer. 
Galerie Moderne (49W53) To Mar. 
28: E. Goetz; To May 2: V. Laks. 
Ganso (125E57) Mar. 16-Apr. 4: E. 
Chavez. 

Goodman (137E27) Mar. 23-Apr. 
: N. Ramer. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Mar. 17- 
28: Shelton; Mar. 24-Apr. 4: Fitz- 
gerald. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 
Apr. 7: 8. Simon. 

Hacker (24W58) Mar. 16-Apr. 18: 
Sculpture. 

Hansa (70E12) Mar. 16-Apr. 4: J. 
Muller. 

















Hartert (22E58) Mar.: Fr. € Amer. 
Heller (108E57) To Mar. 21: J. de 

Diego; Mar. 23-Apr. 11: Tschac- 

basov. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Mar. 28: Col- 
ville. 

Hugo (26E55) To Mar. 29: Blanche. 

Iolas (46E57) Mar.: Magritte. 

Jackson (22E66) Mar. 24-Apr. 265: 
imer. Weols. 

Janis (15E57) Mar. 16-Apr. 11: 

De Kooning. 

Kaufmann (YMHA Lex. at 92) Mar. 
22-Apr. 7: 8 Amer. Sculptors. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 60) Mar.-: 

“Flowers.” 

Kleemann (65E57) Mar. 3 French- 

men, 

Knoedler (14E57) To Mar. 28: De 
Stael. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Mar. 16- 
Apr. 4: Fr. & Amer. Art. 

Koitler (33W58) Mar.: Group. 

Kraushaar (32E57) To Mar. 28: 
Mitchell, sculp. 

Layton (28E9) Mar.: Still Life. 

Levitt (35E49) From Mar. 20: 
Kupferman. 

Lion (145E52) Mar.: Pagés. 

Little Studio (680 Mad. at 63) Mar. 
16-28: W. Richards. 

Lucas (36W47) Mar.: Fine Prints. 

Macbeth (11E57) Mar.: Group. 

Matisse (41E57) Mar.: Manessier. 

Midtown (17E57) Mar.: “Flowers.’’ 

Milch (55E57) To Mar. 28: H. Kayn. 

Nat'l Arts (15 Gram. Pk.) To Mar. 
23: Amer. Artists Prof. League. 

New Age (138W15) Group 1-5 p.m. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Mar.: Group. 

New (63W44) Mar.: E. Baizerman; 
Master Drwgs. 

Newhouse (15E57) Mar.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

N. Y. Cire. Library (640 Mad.) 
Mar.: Fr. & Amer. 

Niveau (63E57) Mar.: “All New 
Faces.”" 

Parsons (15E57) To Mar. 28: Pou- 
sette-Dart. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Mar. 21: Ko- 
varsky; Mar. 23-Apr. 4: Gilbert. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) To Mar. 31: 

Spring Oil. 

Peridot (6E12) To Mar. 28: Group. 

Perls (32E58) To Apr. 11: Mod. 
Fr. Ptgs. 

Perspectives (34E51) Mar.: Group. 

Portraits (136E57) Mar.: Cont. Ptrs. 

Rehn (683 Sth) To Mar. 28: S. 
Gross. 

Rock. Center (Maine Bureau, Con- 
course No. 15) Mar. 20-Apr. 3: 
Haystack Mt. School of Crafts. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) Mar.: 
Cont. Drugs. 

RoKo (51 Grnweh.) To Mar. 27:- 
Spring Group. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Mar. 18-Apr. 
18: “Collectors’ Choice.” 

Saidenberg (10E77) Mar.: Yeats. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) To Mar. 27: 
Wcols., Sculpture. 

Salpeter (42E57) To Mar. 28: Heid. 
enreich. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Mar. 21: 
Barnet; Mar. 23-Apr. 18: C. Booth.. 

Schempp (149E72) Mar.: French 
Ptgs. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Apr. 
18: 25th Anniversary. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Mar.: Afri- 
can Sculp. 

Serigraph (38W57) Mar. 17-30: R. 
Nesch. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Apr. 4:- 
Marca-Relli. 

Studio Club (YWCA 210E77) From 
Mar. 18: Members Ann’l. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Mar.: Lipman-Wulf; Mar. 23- 
Apr. 4: G. Biddle. 

Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Mar. 
28: Leslie. 

Truman (33E29) Yo Apr. 4: Color 
Woodcuts. 

Valentin (32E57) To Mar. 28: Suth-- 
erland. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) 
Mar.: Fr. Mod.; Mar. 28-Apr. 11: 
B. Longley. 

Village Art Cent. (42W11) Mar. 16- 
Apr. 3: Graphics, Sculp. Awards. 
Viviano (42E57) To Mar. 21: Afro, 
Birolli, Morlotti; Mar. 23-Apr. 18: 
Glasco. 

Waldorf-Astoria (50 at Park) Mar. 
28-Apr. 2: AID. Decoration, 1953."" 
Walker (117E57) To Mar. 28: Ise- 
lin, sculp. 

Wellons (70E56) Mar. 16-28: P. 
French. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Apr. 
7: Frasconi. 


Wildenstein (19E64) To Mar. 28: 
Landmarks in Amer, Art. 
Willard (23W56) Mar.: T. Conolly. 


Wittenborn (38E57)\ To Mar. 28: 
Chinese Prints, 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA 
STANDARD OIL COLORS 


@ are the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 


@ cre not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ ore scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ care ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


“SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Thinking of Travel? 


NORTH 


June 9 to June 26 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 8 


POST-SESSION then be SUVEC 


August 10 to August 28 


SOUTH 


While on vacation keep up-to-date on the 
Specialized courses in oil and water color latest happenings in the world of art by 
painting; crafts; history and research; 


toting and subervition of art. making sure your subscription to Art Digest 


Mais Shem 600 Guatnes-testendd in. total is renewed and your address is correct. 


offerings. One to 12 weeks of study. Art Digest is the on/y art magazine that 


Fees and living expenses moderate. publishes continually the year round. Art 


Extensive program of indoor and outdoor ' Digest publishes June 1, July 1, August 1, 
extracurricular activities, including September 15, then twice monthly October 
Summer Artists Series. 


through May. 
for catalogues address: 
Director of Summer Sessions $) one yor $8 two years 
Room 101-B Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE ART DIGEST 
State College, Pennsylvania 116 East 59th Street ° New York 22 
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